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POLITICAL. 


A VINDICATION OF HOME RULE, 
THE Ricgur Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
North American Review, New York, October. 

HE Duke of Argyll,in the North American Review for 
T August,* proposed to show that there is a close analogy 
* an absolute identity in principle between the gigantic effort 
of the American people in 1861-65, first to limit the area of negro 
slavery and then to abolish it altogether, and the present 
struggle in which he is engaged to rivet upon the people of 
Ireland a form of government to which they have never con- 
stitutionally assented, which they were compelled to obey only 
by an armed force of 150,000 men, and which they declare to 
be totally unsuitable to supply their practicai wants in legisla- 
tion. They support these allegations by returning four-fifths 





* See THE LITERARY Dicgst, Vol. V., No. 14, p. 365. 


to five-sixths of their Parliamentary representatives to uphold 
them. We acknowledge their competency as citizens by 
allowing to them the widest household suffrage, with the pro- 
tection of a most carefully constructed system of secret voting. 

Even those who forced on Ireland the Act of Union loudly 
declared it was to give them an absolute equality of rights and 
laws with their fellow-citizens in other kingdoms; whereas, 
every Englishman and every Scotchman knows that the condi- 
tions of Irish government, as above briefly set forth, would 
neither be attempted by any legislature nor tolerated by any 
of the peoples of Great Britain. 

The Duke's paper is an example of the highest heights and 
longest lengths to which assertion can be pushed apart from 
citation, from reference, from authority, from that examina- 
tion either of the facts or the literature of the case, to which 
the writer does not condescend. Of this he becomes sensible 
towards the close of his paper and accordingly informs his 
readers that he has written currente calamo. The currens 
calamus is a good instrument for the time-pressed journalist, 
but less appropriate for a statesman who dates his birth as a 
Cabinet Minister from forty years back, and has now been 
spending many of those years in leisure. Can he expect the 
American nation to execute its vo/te-face at a moment’s notice 
in obedience to a currens calamus? And it isa running pen 
indeed ; there is no indication of its halting to study any book 
or even any speech or pamphlet about Ireland. There is one 
wonderful exception: the Duke learns from Montalembert’s 
“Monks of the West” that Ireland had its golden age “some 
1,300 years ago”; that even then the Celtic Church had “ incur- 
able vices of constitution,” and that there was no law in the 
country except the English law “in the smaller area of the 
Pale,”"—which Pale and which English law had no existence 
in ireland until more than six centuries afterwards, Such is 
the working of the currens calamus when the article accident- 
ally stumbles into the domain of fact. 

One admission must be frankly made. It is that the Duke’s 
conclusion is fully warranted by his premises. If they stand, 
it stands. Let us recite some of them: The Irish leaders all 
profess their desire to remain in unity with Great Britain, but 
they all do it falsely. The people make the same profession, 
but they also are liars, except a few who are dupes. A Parlia- 
ment elected by “the individual subjects or citizens” of Ireland 
would make “ legislative attacks” upon the “life, liberty, and 
property” of those very persons who had elected it. The prin- 
ciples of the leaders are fatal to all “ industrial progress” and 
“the secure enjoyment of any property” with respect to which 
they are “pure anarchists.” In many places the priests will 
reign supreme over “ignorant, superstitious, and dependent 
peasants,” and “anarchical fanatics.” These premises more 
than prove the conclusion. They show, if they can be sus- 
tained, thatthe Irish people are savages; perhaps, rather, that 
they are a sort of compound between brute and demon, that 
there are not the common avenues to their minds which we 
find in mankind at large. The common rudiments of human 
existence and actions are, in their case, inverted, perverted, 
and confounded. Other men enter into political society for the 
purpose of securing life and property, and of promoting industry 
and the arts of life, but the Irish for the purpose of restraining 
or overturning them. Either in the character of liars, of 
knaves, or of dupes, they are outside the pale of ordinary 
human dealing. Assertions and consequences of assertions, 
such as these, supply by their extravagance their own best con- 
futation. But it may be well to bear in mind a few indispen- 
sable facts. 

We have had and we have a great body of Irish Nationalists 
in Parliament. Their ability is not denied. Other men, and 
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other parties, have charged on one another, in the late Parlia- 
ment, breach of faith, which is falsehood. No such charge has 
ever been advanced against these men, whom the article so 
grossly reviles. Moreover, the Irish nation had, between 1782 
ane 1795, the management of its own affairs. What was the 
effect on life and property, on industry and progress? It was 
confessed in the debates on the Union by both sides alike, and 
notably by Lord Clare, that the period of independence had 
been one of unexampled material progress. The Protestants 
of the North then declared that the recent changes had 
removed all ground of difference with England and had 
“united the once distracted Irish people into one indissoluble 
mass” This was the declaration of forty-five corps of volun- 
teers published at the time; and the Duke of Argyll cannot 
escape the force of such original and weighty testimony by 
describing it as “ inflated fable.” 

The Duke assumes that the Bill of 1886 gave to the local 
Parliament of Ireland exceptional powers of legislation in 
respect to life and property. It gave them no powers what- 
ever, except such as are possessed in the colonies by every 
autonomous community. Mr. Parnell himself proposed that 
the British Parliament should retain for a certain time the 
exclusive power of legislating on the critical question of land ; 
and all the Nationalists concurred in a proposal which abso- 
lutely debarred the local Parliament from constructing a Church 
establishment. The Duke dwells on the fact that no limita- 
tion has been placed on the Irish, analagous to the amend- 
ments introduced into the Federal Constitution after the war 
of secession. If he has read these amendments, which may be 
doubted, he must know that among the fifteen articles of 
which they consist, there is not one which could gall the 
withers of Irish Nationalism, least of all those which relate to 
slavery. 

The general upshot is that Ireland agrees to undergo every 
restraint imposed upon the autonomous colonies, and many 
other restraints. They restrain legislation upon trade, they 
deal with the question of defense, they contribute nothing to 
our charges. Ireland willingly abandons all these powers and 
consents to bear her equal share of Imperial burdens. Yet 
there are men of rank, character, and ability who denounce 
such a guarded gift of autonomy to Ireland as a thing mon- 
strous and unheard of in its extent. 

There is one authority I may quote against the Duke of 
Argyll, which he may deem worth my quoting. It is the Duke 
of Argyll. At the end of 1885 he addressed a letter to the 
Times newspaper which it may be well to bring under the 
notice of the American reader. The Duke argues, after refer- 
ring to the arrangement with our colonies, that the conditions 
of physical geography demand in Ireland a kind and a measure 
of connection which is impossible farther off, and in these 
words finds a solution of the question : 

“The United States alone, of all the nations of the earth, must 
in this matter be our great exemplar.” 

Does that passage give Ireland less than the plan of 1886? 
or does it not give more? 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF HOME RULE AND 


FEDERATION. 
ALBERT SHAW. 


Contempcrary Review, London, September. 


S an American I believe in Home Rule for Ireland as a 
matter of course. It is a question in which Americans 
feel a warm interest, and about which they agree with unanim- 
ity. We have lately witnessed four great party conventions 
in this country. The two principal ones formally expressed 
the sympathy of America for Ireland’s Home Rule aspirations. 
There is no other public question pending anywhere on which 
Americans are so fully and positively agreed. 
The reasons for this prevailing sentiment do not seem to be 
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understood in England. There are Gladstonian Liberals in 
abundance who suppose that Americans favor Home Rule 
chiefly to curry favor with our own Irish vote. There are others 
who perceive that the Irish question will always play an annoy- 
ing partin American politics until eliminated from British poli- 
tics, and that Americans are for Home Rule because they seek 
their own peace and comfort. Others there are—chiefly Tories 
—who declare bluntly that America hates England, and abets 
Home Rule with encouraging words and money, believing it 
to be the first step towards the crippling and dismemberment 
of the British Empire. Still many others think that Americans 
regard the Home Rule struggle as a controversy between Eng- 
land and Ireland, in which Ireland is the “under dog”; and 
sympathize with Ireland just as they sympathize with Poland 
and Hungary, but the more warmly because America once had 
its own struggle against England for nationality and freedom. 

However any of these motives and feelings may incidentally 
operate, they are not the main grounds for the unanimous 
belief in the cause for which Parnell’s name once stood, and 
with which that of Gladstone has become identified. No 
Americans desire, or anticipate as possible, the dismember- 
ment of the United Kingdom. They do not hate England or 
wish her any harm in her home affairs—though they do hate 
the insolent and ignorantly insular tone, the tone occasionally 
held by certain London newspapers especially; and | submit 
that this hatred does my countrymen credit. In fact, they love 
England fervently as their own original home. Their support 
of Home rule carries with it no thought of animosity towards 
England, for they uniformly think that the measure will be of 
great benefit to England; and they believe that for the first 
time in the history of the two islands there will exist, as an 
effect of it, a real and solid union. 

The reason Americans favor Home Rule is simply this : They 
have realized in their own political system the strength of that 
happy adjustment of centripetal and centrifugal forces that we 
call the ‘‘federative balance.” Ask any American what lhe 
means by Home Rule, and he will reply, that measure of local 
sovereignty and autonomy left by the American Constitution 
to each of the constituent States of the Union. It is the 
sense of reasonableness and fair play, guided by the practical 
knowledge of government in the United States, that has 
always made Americans so perfectly sure that they favored 
Home Rule for Ireland. They know that Ireland, whether or 
not she would manage her domestic matters in an ideal 
fashion, would manage them far better than they could pos- 
sibly be managed by any outside authority, just as they know 
that California, or Massachusetts, or any other of the forty- 
four sister States can attend to ordinary home matters far 
more satisfactorily than any legislative or executive authority 
at Washington. 

The lesson of personal liberty and the right of communities 
to self-government found expression in the Declaration of 
Independence. The lesson how to organize an imperial repub- 
lic, capable of indefinite expansion, without sacrifice of 
private liberty and the rights of local self-government, was 
embodied in the Federal Constitution of 1787, under which we 
still live. Am I phrasing any mere 'commonplaces in extolling 
this Declaration and Constitution? By no means; for I am 
addressing Englishmen, the fate of whose Empire hangs upon 
their learning and applying the fundamental principles of 
those two documents, which, as yet, they have never firmly 
grasped. 

The American people have lived up to these principles, with 
the result of an imperial unity and a firmness of political 
structure unequaled among nations or empires in any period 
of history. The accident of territorial contiguity is not the 
cement that binds together the parts of the American Repub- 
lic. The cement is a product arising out of the intense affinity 
of the three principles of (1) perfect Home Rule in all matters 
of local concern ; (2) perfect and indissoluble union in affairs 
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of general or imperial concern; and (3) a universality of citi- 
zenship. When the original thirteen States united their for- 
tunes, they made over to the Union as a common possession 
their claims to unoccupied territory to the west of them, and 
as fast as this became settled the three principles named above 
applied to the communities there located, the same as to the 
older States. There was no jealousy, no inequality, and there 
was always home management of home affairs. State after 
State has been admitted into full sisterhood, there has been 
but one serious clashing of views, and that was happily ended. 

An application of these principles will effect a happy solu- 
tion, not alone of the woes of Ireland, but of all the main diffi- 
culties of imperial Britain. 





VENAL VOTING: METHODS AND REMEDIES. 
PROFESSOR J. J. MCCOOK. 
Forum, New York, October. 

N a previous paper* the proportion of venal voters accord- 
| ing to race, habits, and police record was given in tabular 
form for two Connecticut towns and one city ward. 

We now inquire: Of what sort are the venal? In one town 
their occupations were—boatmen, 6; mechanics, 9; mechanics 
and farmers, 3; mill hands, 6; owners of farms worth $3,000 or 
more, 6; owners of good farms, not mortgaged, worth $1,000 
to $1,500, 4; owners of poor farms, sometimes mortgaged, 
worth $400 to $750, 11; pensioner, 1; teamster, 1; renters of 
poor farms, 10. The remainder and by far the largest class are 
farm laborers, unskilled laborers, wood-choppers, and doers of 
odd jobs, and there is one man who is retired on what for the 
locality is a comfortable little property. A few have large 
families. Allcan read and write, though the majority may 
be somewhat below the average standing of popular education 
in the place. I can give no such accurate census of the city 
purchasables. But in many instances, as I am _ credibly 
informed, men who earn good wages or salaries expect pay 
regularly from their own side, and “ hold off” till they get it; 
and one case has been cited where the man had property worth 
$75,000. But as may be divined from the facts as to drinking- 
habits already given, the great majority belong to the out-at- 
the-elbow and down-at-the-heel class. A few are marked 
“thrifty” with emphasis. But for the greater part, probably 
more than three-quarters, the election earnings mean only a 
payment on account at the favorite doggery, an immediate 
and immoderate indulgence in the pet tipple ; and for no mean 
proportion, a brawl and a speedy renewal of acquaintance 
with the station-house. 

Here is the political complexion of the purchasable element 
for two country towns and one city voting district: 


PERCENTAGES OF PARTY VOTE. 
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This seems to show that if Prohibitionists be, as is com- 
monly claimed, in natural sympathy with the Republicans, the 
two great political camps will be found to be not far from 
evenly infected—what I have heretofore surmised. Otherwise 
there are about fifty per cent. more venal Democrats than 
Republicans, The largest percentage of disease appears 
among those of doubtful and unknown political preference. If 
these two terms were synonymous with Independent, the fact 
would be of ominous significance. In each of the two towns 


* See THe LiTeRARY DiGest, Vol. V., No. 20, p. 535. 
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and in the two city wards tabulated in detail, the actual venal 
vote is considerably in excess of any party majority, and with 
no disturbing element would readily carry the election, The 
same is true of the entire city. As for the State, it frequently 
shows no majority on the popular vote, and even its pluralities 
are small. But for the nearly equal energy and financial 
strength of the two parties, therefore, there would be nothing 
to prevent towns, cities, and State being completely at the 
mercy of the beings who offer their political virtue in the 
market to the highest. bidder. 

I have said that the seller usually seeks the purchaser. 
There are, however, in both country and city certain men who 
have been dubbed “ gang contractors,” who receive from $25 
to $50 in elections “ where there is any money up,” arm them- 
selves with jugs of whiskey, and start for the habitat of the 
commercial coterie which they specially affect. What cannot 
be done with the inspiration of the jug is done with money, 
the remainder of which last stays in the contractor's pocket. 
The “contractor ” in the city is likely to be a liquor-dealer. 

Of course the candidate goes down into the ward and 
“treats the boys,” but the most telling work is put in by the 
dealer himself. He receives a liberal donation for refresh- 
ments. In dispensing this he discriminates in favor of those 
who are “ going in with the rest of the boys to elect A. B.” In 
many cases the patron is in debt for previous libations, and his 
credit is stopped unless he “ falls into line.” “ You may clear 
out! We don’t want nothing to do with you if you're not 
going to be friendly.” The power of this edict to a man 
devoured by uncontrollable thirst can be appreciated only by 
those who have studied this curious disease face to face with 
its victims. 

A veteran tells me that a Presidential campaign in Connect- 
icut costs each party $400,000, of which his party gets about 
one-tenth from the National Committee. The appropriation 
for election day, for which no vouchers are given or expected, 
is the fateful item. I know of one country town in which over 
$600, probably not far from $800, are used in this way—a con- 
siderable part of it coming from the outside. For all legiti- 
mate expenses $125 would be a generous estimate. How much 
of the vastly greater sum goes for bribery can be approxi- 
mately estimated. 

But Connecticut is not the only close State, nor does she 
enjoy a monopoly of crime, pauperism, and reckless alms- 
giving. 

[In a note, Professor McCook says: The Republican National 
‘Committee had $1,500,000 to spend in 1888. The New York State 
Committee has more often uuder than over $100,000. . . . A 
Republican candidate for mayor in New York City seldom contributes 
over $2,500. Democratic candidates go as high as $25,000. Candi- 
dates for judgeships on the latter ticket have been known to pay $125- 
ooo. . . . The law requiring candidates to divulge expenses is a 
failure. ] 

What should be done to reform these abuses ? 

1. Insist upon fair education and a good moral character 
before admitting men to vote. There ought to be also an oath 
solemnly administered binding every man to vote always 
according to conscience, and never to give or take a bribe. 

2. Make continued enjoyment of the suffrage dependent 
upon the sustaining of good moralcharacter. A crying neces- 
sity is for a more rational treatment of the drink question. 
The most available remedy seems to me to be the elimination 
of personal greed from the business of selling intoxicants. 
The profits are now so large and certain for the conscienceless 
that they so degrade the trade as to keep the better class of 
people out of it. The Scandinavians have, perhaps, come 
nearest to the true remedy.* What we want is to stop drunk- 

* For a full exposition of the system of ‘* Liquor Monopolies” in 
Sweden and Norway and in Denmark, see THE Lirerary DiGEstT, 
Vol. III., No. 15, p. 398; #4., No. 21, p. 566; and Vol, IV., No. 8, 
p. 202. 
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ard-making. Temperate men, besides their other uses, are 
found to be for the most part non-purchasable. 

3. When these things have been duly attended to, let us 
have the best secret-ballot law that can be contrived. The 
Australian system and its modifications have hardly been 
tried here long enough to show what the scheme is really cap- 
able of doing in the way of stopping bribery. It is certain 
that a number of ways have already been found to defeat this 
good intent, and as any secret-ballot law can be defeated by 
bribing people to stay at home, it might become necessary to 
disfranchise people who do not actually vote. 

4. There should be frankness and plain dealing with our- 
selves and others. Let in the light! The truest friend ofany 
locality is he who tells the truth to that locality. At present, 
bribery is in the peculiar position of being everywhere con- 
demned and nowhere punished. 

I am painfully aware that the cause of this evil is deep- 
seated, It is moral, and morality cannot be produced by legis- 
lation. Legislation can only make it harder and more unpleas- 
ant to do the wrong. Organized goodness is the best remedy 
against organized badness. But the State can do much. It 
is high time the people should begin to care. The bird of 
America is not an ostrich. There are several things it 
cannot keep on digesting forever; and one of them is venal 
voting. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


PETER Ross. 


Westminster Review, London, September. 


HE great Presidential contest in the United States is at 

its height, and the issues which separate the parties are 

clearly defined. The campaign s> far has been one of educa- 

tion rather than vituperation. The candidates have already 

passed through a national contest; both have served a term 

in the White House, and their qualifications and characters 
are well known. 

Mr. Harrison, who 1s now seeking reélection as the repre- 
sentative of the Republican party, has given the country a 
clean administration. His management has been such that, 
even if another term were given him, no one would imagine that 
the ship of State would be wrecked or even stranded. He has 
made many mistakes. The Pension Office has given rise to 
no end of trouble. Mr. Egan as Minister to Chili—an appoint- 
ment evidently the outcome of a before-election deal in connec- 
tion with the Irish vote—nearly involved the country in war. 
A bombastic policy with regard to Canada has made that 
great colony anything but friendly with its neighbor. His 
neatly worded and carefully prepared speeches have made him 
few friends. He is regarded as a good man, but very weak. 
He is strong only in one direction—the management of poli- 
ticians. He has secured his own renomination. 

This result created no enthusiasm except among the million- 
aires of the protected industries. These men put an immense 
amount of money into the campaign of 1888, and that he 
repaid them with compound interest there can be no doubt. 
The McKinley Bill was one instrument, the scheme of sugar 
Hounties was another, and he served moneyed supporters in 
many other directions. The legend of ‘‘ protection for Amer- 
ican labor and industry” exploded when, after the McKinley 
Bill was passed, provisions and many other of the necessaries 
of life were advanced in price, wages were frequently cutdown, 
and work became scarcer than ever. The working classes of 
the country have not prospered under protection ; of that there 
are too many evidences in all the States. The McKinley theory 
that the tariff duties on imported goods would be paid by the 
foreign manufacturer.and not by the American consumers, has 
been found a humbug in practice. 
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With Mr. Cleveland the case is different. He gave the 
country as clean and honest an administration as it ever had, 
and proved on many occasions that he was controlled by no 
outside i..fluences; that he was President in fact as well as in 
name. He kept all his ante-election promises. Under him 
civil service reform became a fact, the public treasury was 
zealously guarded, and he never hesitated, even when the 
question of his personal popularity was concerned, to do what 
he considered was for the best interests of the whole country. 
Under him the South was tranquil, and its office-holders found 
that he could not be used as a tool to promote their own ends, 
or swell their own incomes or local importance. 

When he made up his mind that free trade was the best 
policy for the country, he boldly announced his views in a 
public document, and the party managers said that that utter- 
ance, together with his civil service reform record, had killed 
him politically. They certainly caused his defeat when he 
asked to be retained in the White House, for, as events proved, 
he was more advanced on these questions than his party. 
During the four years that have passed, however, the people 
have come to look at things in the light he set before them. 
The great body of the people recognize in Mr. Cleveland a 
brave and capable man, and at the nominating convention 
of his party, he was emphatically and truly the people’s 
choice. 

We now turn to the principles, or platforms, on which the 
support of the voters is sought. The issues are many, but 
they are mainly trivial with the exception of those concerning 
Protection and Free Trade. 


On these the campaign is being 
fought. 


There are attempts on both sides to cloud the issue, 
but, fortunately for the country, there is no need for such 
subterfuges. The issues are plain. With Mr. Harrison again 
in the White House, Protection will be continued indefinitely ; 
with Mr. Cleveland successful, the era of Free Trade will at 
once begin. 


[The writer here quotes in full the respective tariff planks of the 
two parties, which are already sufficiently familiar to our readers, 
remarking of the Republican plank that, ‘‘ It is clear-cut and to the 
point, and must have gladdened the heart of each protected manufac- 
turer and monopolist as he read it. The part referring to reciprocity 
was incorporated when it was thought just possible that Mr. Blaine 
might be the candidate, and has since lost its great significance ; but 
it is well to remember it, as it shows the only limitations to absolute 
Protection of which the party standards and managers give any 
indication. ] 


But if the Republican platform is outspoken for Protection, 
that of the Democracy is equally definite for Free Trade; no 
language could be clearer. It is to be noted, however, that 
this statement of policy was not that of the platform Commit- 
tee, but was amended to its present shape afteran open discus- 
sion in the Convention. The first draft was timid and halting, 
but the majority felt that the time had passed for tampering 
with a question of such vital importance. 
was loyally accepted by Mr. Cleveland. 


As was expected, it 


[Here follows an extract from the speech of Mr. Cleveland at Madi- 
son Square Garden, accepting the nomination. ] 


There is no mistaking the exact meaning of these sentences. 
Any student of political economy knows that a system of Free 
Trade, as enunciated by Mr. Cleveland and the Democracy, 
will, soon after it is put into practice, lead to the removal of 
the slightest vestige of Protection. 

There are other parties in the field with Presidential candi- 
dates, but there is no reason to doubt that the next President 
will be Mr. Harrison or Mr. Cleveland. Of the two, everything 
points to Mr. Cleveland’s success, The strength of the Demo- 
crats lies in their own unity and in the justice of their proposed 
policy, and these will no doubt result in Mr. Cleveland's reén- 
trance into the White House next March as President of the 
United States, 
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ASPECTS OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 
Literary Northwest, St. Paul, September. 
I.— RECENT STRIKES AND THEIR RESULTS. 
J. G. PYLE. 

HREE great strikes have marked the present year, a year 

of more serious labor disturbances than any since 1877. 
That one of them which involved the largest number of men, 
the strike in the building trade in New York City, continuing 
for ten weeks, and throwing from fifteen to twenty thousand 
laborers out of employment, has been least noticed, because 
unaccompanied by the customary acts of violence. This strike 
illustrated nothing more than the blind obedience of the work- 
ingmen to the tyranny of the walking delegate. It was ordered 
without adequate reason, conducted at a loss of from one mil- 
lion dollars upward, and ended in the unconditional surrender 
of the men. The second, and most notorious because of the 
armed conflict which it precipitated, was the strike at Home- 
stead. This seems to have been, in part at least, a consequence 
of the determination of the Carnegie Company to break the 
power of the union known as the Amalgamated Iron and Steel 
Association, That was the real question understood to under- 
lie trifling differences about wages. It might probably have 
succeeded wholly or in part, but for the acts of violence which 
The 
third was the strike of switchmen at Buffalo. In duration, and 


compelled a reluctant Governor to call out the militia. 


in the number of men involved, this would rank lowest of the 
three; but it received a fictitious importance from the instant 
recourse of the men to outrage, and the immediate summoning 
of the militia. 

The 
firstand last brought failure and loss unrelieved by any gain. 


In actual results these strikes are all positively barren. 


The second has served little other useful purpose than to 
demonstrate the solidarity of labor when its vital interests are 
touched. The first function of these strikes, in the loss they 
have brought upon both parties, and in their utter inconclu- 
siveness, is that of steps toward a more rational decision when 
interests clash. The bitter war on the Pinkertons, caused by 
the failure of local authority to act, settles the Pinkerton ques- 
In future the regularly constituted authorities will do 


their duty. 


tion. 
Summing up concisely, it may be said that strikes 
are simply parts of one stage in the slow evolution of the labor 
problem from the plane where it is governed by the cupidity, 
the arrogance, the selfishness of men, to the plane where all 
parties are concerned to obtain equal rights through some form 
of judicial process. 


Il.—Have WorKERS A RIGHT TO STRIKE? 
E. V. SMALLEY. 

In this epoch of organized strikes, there is one thought I wish 
to present. It is that there is one large class of workers which 
has no moral right to strike, and which should be bound by 
law to submit all grievances and demands for increased wages 
to tribunals of arbitration established by State Legislatures. | 
The 


reason they have no moral right to strike is that the interrup- 


refer to the men engaged in the transportation service. 


tion of railway traffic injures not alone the employers with 
whom the strikers are at odds, but whole communities of peo- 
ple who have nothing to do with the question at issue. A pro- 
longed tie-up of the railways would bring starvation to the 
doors of thousands of families in the cities, and would ruin 
multitudes of business men. It is precisely this terrible weapon 
of business loss and individual suffering which the dissatisfied 
railway employés attempt to use when they enter on a strike, 
and on this weapon they rely for victory, When the employés 
in a factory strike, the injury is limited to themselves and their 
employers, and the question is soon settled by the condition 
of the labor market, unless tuey resort to brute force, as at 
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Homestead. There is a fair trial of conditions and resources 
between the forces of labor and capital. If plenty of skilled 
operators come forward to accept the employers’ terms, and 
take the places of the old hands, the strike fails. If not, the 
employer comes to new terms with his dissatisfied working 
people, But the railroad employé does not rely upon his 
power to try conclusions with his employers; he knows that 
he has an unfair advantage in his power to injure the general 
public. By striking, he aims at the public, and commitsa grave 
offense against society at large. Society has a right to punish 
such offenses after having first provided a lawful and just 
method for the settlement of all differences between railway 
men and railway managers. The strike of a body of railway 
men is as reprehensible as the strike of a regiment of soldiers 
during a campaign. I believe the time is not far distant when 
railway men will be enlisted like soldiers, and when to strike 
will be as serious an offense as for a soldier to desert his post. 


INSURANCE OF LABORERS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 
ERNST KIRCHBERG. 
Grenzboten, Leipzig, September. 

HE legislation for the insurance of laborers against acci- 
f dent has been seven years in force, and it may now fairly 
be said that it has fully justified the anticipations of its promo- 
ters. While the old criminal law enabled the injured laborer 
to claim damages, only if he could fix the blame on his 
employer or fellow-workmen which he was rarely able to do, 
the accident insurance law of 1886 provided compensation for 
all accidents, including even those due to the carelessness of 
the injured parties themselves. 

The obligation to insure was extended at once to all workers 
in factories and in agriculture, in mines and on buildings, in 
railways or at sea, and what that signifies is shown by the fact 
that at the close of the year 1890, the number of the insured 
was more than thirteen and a half millions, and that during 
1890 alone 42,038 new cases had to be provided for at an out- 
lay of 20,000,000 marks, 

The costs of management for the year 1890 amounted to 
7,000,000 marks, and to meet all outlay, including the necessary 
provision for the reserve fund, a total of nearly thirty-nine 
million marks had to be raised for insurance purposes during 
the year. That isa heavy burden to lay upon employers for 
the general weal, at least regarded by itself, and from the 
point of view that it isa new and hitherto unknown form of 
taxation. It is, nevertheless, a very modest sum in comparison 
with the amount of wages. A dry-goods manufacturer, for 
example. in the year 1891 had to contribute to the insurance 
fund only six marks for every thousand marks paid for wages. 
There is certainly no need to apprehend that such a tax will 
prejudice our manufacturers in competition with foreigners. 
The outlay is trifling in comparison with the number of the 
insured, and the amount of wages; small, indeed, in compari- 
son with the value of our agriculture and manufacturing pro- 
duction, and insignificant in comparison with the blessings 
which it spreads, and the amount of care and misery it ban- 
ishes from the world. 

The law not only makes provision for the thousand victims 
of our industrial warfare while they are incapacitated from 
labor, and for the widows and orphans of those who are killed, 
but it provides medical treatment for the injured, and for the 
poorest classes, whose injuries and ailments would otherwise 
be neglected; and so far from this prejudicing the medical 
profession it has raised upa large and entirely new class of 
patients. 

With the low sense of duty which formerly prevailed, the 
employer was glad to get rid of his injured laborer by a small 
cash payment, and the community submitted to the life-long 
burden of helpless cripples and invalids, rather than incur the 
necessary outlay for proper medical treatment. 

It is different now, the industrial organizations which have 
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to meet the outlay, are interested in averting, or at least in 
mitigating the consequences of an accident as far as possible. 
A lost leg or arm cannot of course be replaced, and the sufferer 
may be regarded as a life-long pensioner of the fund, but there 
are numerous minor injuries which judicious medical treat- 
ment is capable of curing, or so far ameliorating, that the 
patient is restored to the industrial ranks. Good, wholesome 
food at the outset is one of the prime conditions of recovery, 
and the industrial organizations, having learned by experience 
that the liberal hand at the right moment results in the great- 
est economy, do all in their power for the restoration of the 
injured to health. No reasonable expense is spared, the most 
distinguished physicians are consulted, and the patients are 
even sent to watering-places when the measure is recom- 
mended as the most conducive to recovery. Ethics and politi- 
cal economy are now seen to be sister sciences. By taking up 
the burden of making liberal provision for the sick and 
injured at the call of humanity, the nation is more than com- 
pensated by the lightening of the burden of providing for its 
hopeless and neglected incapables. 

It remains, however, a fact which could hardly have been 
foreseen, that since the introduction of the insurance laws there 
has been a steady increase in the percentage of accidents, ris- 
ing from 26.91 per mille in 1886 to 30.28 per mille in 1890. As 
might be expected, there is a wide diversity of opinion as to 
the cause or causes, but the one remedy which suggests itself 
before all others is the adoption of greater precautions on the 
part of employers, and their enforcement on the part of indus- 
trial organizations. One fertile cause of accidents is the clean- 
ing of machinery in operation, and there can be little doubt 
that if every industrial organization had its competent corps 
of inspectors, the numerous causes of accidents would be 
better understood, thus paving the way for judicious regula- 
tions by which the percentage of accidents would be steadily 
diminished, 





MODERN SELFISHNESS. 


Spectator, London, September. 


T is frequently alleged by well-meaning men that the world 
is now governed by pity and feeling, and consideration 

for the weak, that the maintenance of fleets and armaments 
indicates an unwarrantable distrust of neighboring nations, 
and that the maintenance of a strong police is a great and 
unnecessary expenditure. We wish all those who believe these 
smooth things would carefully study the case of the Morman- 
nia’s passengers as reported in recent telegrams. The /Vor- 
mannia arrived in New York with cholera on board, and was 
placed in quarantine—that is, was compelled to remain in the 
harbor, without communication with the land, in complete 
isolation. After the healthy passengers had endured extreme 
misery, the Governor of New York, a humane and wide- 
minded man, proposed that Fire Island, an islet opposite 
Long Island, with a large hotel on it, should be purchased as 
a quarantine station, and the passengers be landed there where 
they could have some comfort, freedom of motion, and immu- 
nity from the danger of infection. He himself purchased 
the island and the hotel, the healthy passengers were trans- 
ferred to a small coasting steamer, the Cepheus, and it 
was supposed that their sufferings from imprisonment, at all 
events, would be happily terminated, Those who thought so, 
however, mistook their epoch. The reign of the “law of love” 
has only commenced for those whose sufferings disturb the 
comfort of the lookers-on. The inhabitants of the shore of 
Long Island, which is behind Fire Island, rose in arms to pre- 
vent anybody from the Cepheus landing on the island. They 
threatened to drown the officer appointed by the Governor to 
look after the passengers, and when implored to allow only 
the old women and children to land, sullenly refused. Mr. 
McPherson, a New Jersey Senator of the United States, 
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appealed to them in the name of God. “I appeal to you in 
the name of God,” urged the Senator, “not to be longer led 
on to heartless cruelty by this attorney, but to give your con- 
sent to the women and children being taken from the boat, 
where they have nothing to eat, and no place to sleep in, 
where the common decencies of life can no longer be observed, 
and where the surroundings are foul from sea-sickness. Before 
you answer think what will be done. Don’t bring everlasting 
disgrace upon your names. Be men!” 

The appeal was in vain, and although the crowd was assured 
by competent health officers that there was nothing to fear, 
they preferred the sufferings of others which they fully realized, 
to the smallest modicum of risk to their own persons; and it 
was not until they were overawed by the arrival of the militia 
that they left the island to the unfortunate passengers. There 
was no pity for the feeble, while for the sick there was only 
abhorrence. 

This selfishness is not confined to America. There is hardly 
a country of Southern Europe where sickness if it is of an 
infectious character is not regarded with angry loathing, lead- 
ing often to active cruelty; while in Hungary the peasants 
openly declare they will inflict death, rather than incur the 
risks of it for-their wives and children. Even in Germany, in 
many places the people absolutely refuse the sick admittance, 
and drive out crowds of Russian Jews to starve or perish 
beyond the frontier, because sickness may be among them. 
Nor are we wholly exempt from the same selfishness even 
here. We do not refuse admittance into hospitals, but after 
moaning loudly over the oppressions practiced on Russian Jews, 
we, to avoid their competition as well as to avoid their disease, 
take advantage of the first excuse to declare that they shall 
not enter our ports. The “law of love” in our minds applies 
to any but the dangerously miserable. They are below the 
scope of Christian charity. 

The law educates as well as coerces, and the people of Fire 
Island, who became humane under the coercion of soldiers, 
will for ever after regard their inhumanity with a certain 
distaste as a tendency which they are bound to keep down: 
Their natural instinct was to shoot the weak rather than expose 
themselves to any risk of danger. Man in “a state of nature” 
is an exceedingly dangerous brute, quite capable, if his father 
has got scarlet fever, of shooting him down “to prevent the 
spread of infection,”—that is, in fact, to keep it from himself. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


SHAMING THE DEVIL ABOUT SHELLEY. 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 











Albemarle Review, London, September. 
SHELLEY THE POLITICIAN. 

N politics Shelley was a Republican, a leveller, a Radical of 
the most extreme type. He was even an Anarchist of the 
old-fashioned Godwinian school, up to the point at which he 
perceived Anarchism to be impracticable. He publicly ranged 
himself with demagogues and gaol-birds like Cobbett and 
Henry Hunt (the original “ Man in the White Hat”), and not 
only advocated the “Plan of Radical Reform,” which was 
afterwards embodied in the proposals of the Chartists, but 
denounced the rent-roll of the landed aristocracy as “the true 
pension list,” thereby classing himself as what we now call a 
land nationalizer. He echoed Cobbett’s attacks on the National 
Debt and the funding system in such a manner as to leave no 
reasonable doubt that if he had been born half a century later 
he would have been advocating Social Democracy with a view 
to its development into the most democratic form of Com- 
munism practically attainable and maintainable. At the late 
election he would certainly have vehemently urged the agri- 
cultural laborers of Sussex to procure a candidate of the type 
of John Burns, and to vote for him against the admiral, the 
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lord, the two baronets, and against Messrs. Gathorne Hardy 
and Brookfield. ‘ 

SHELLEY THE ATHEIST. 


In religion Shelley was an Atheist. There is nothing uncom- 
mon in that; but he actually called himself one, and urged 
others to follow his example. He never trifled with the word 
God; he knew that it meant a personal First Cause, Almighty 
Creator, and Supreme Judge and Ruler of the Universe, 
and that it did not mean anything else, never had 
meant anything else, and never while the English lan- 
guage lasted would mean anything else. . . . Though 
there never was a man with so abiding and full a consciousness 
of the omnipresence of a living force, manifesting itself, here 
in the germination and growth of a tree, there in the organ- 
ization of a poet’s brain, and elsewhere in the putrefaction of 
a dead dog, he never condescended to beg off being an Atheist 
by calling this omnipresent energy God, or even Pan. He lived 
and died professedly almost boastfully, godless. But 
all this, horrifying as it is from the Sussex point of view, was 
mere eccentricity compared to Shelley’s teaching on the sub- 
ject of the family. 

SHELLEY AT HORSHAM. 


The delicate position of the gentleman who invited Sussex 
to honor Shelley on the 4th of last month will now be appar- 
ent, especially when it is added that the facts are undeniable, 
accessible to all inquiries, and familiar to most fanciers of fine 
literature.» The success of the celebration evidently depended 
wholly on the chances of inducing the aforesaid fanciers to 
wink and say nothing in as many words as possible. A con- 
spiracy to keep an open secret of so scandalous a character 
seems extravagant, and yet it almost succeeded. The practical 
question was not whether Shelley could be shown to be infa- 
mous, but whether anyone wished to undertake that demon- 
stration. In Shelley’s case it appeared that everybody—that 
is, everybody whose desire weighed two straws with the public 
—was anxious to make Shelley a saint. On reflection, 
the Horsham Commitiee decided that we had better ask Mr. 
Gosse. It was a wise choice. The job was one which required 
a certain gift of what is popularly called cheek; and Mr, 
Gosse’s cheek is beyond that of any man of my acquaintance. 
I‘'went down to Horsham expressly to hear him, and I can cer- 
tify that he surpassed himself. I confess I thought he was 
going to overdo it when, extolling the poet’s patriotism in 
selecting England for his birthplace, he applied to Shelley a 
brilliant paraphrase of Mr. Gilbert’s— 

For he might have been a Rooshan, etc. 
but no; it came off perfectly. A subsequent fearless assertion 
that there was surprisingly little siime—he said slime—on 
Sheiley’s reputation, and that the “sordid” details of his 
career were really not so very numerous after all, hit off to a 
nicety the requirements of the occasion; and when he hand- 
somely remarked that for his part he thought that far too 
much talk had already been made about Harriet, we all felt 
that a gentleman could say no less. It was a happy thought 
also to chaff Shelley as an eater of bunsand raisins, the satirist 
being no doubt stoked up for the occasion with gobbets of cow 
or sheep, and perhaps a slice or two of pig. But what fairly 
banged everything in his address was his demonstration that 
Shelley was so fragile, so irresponsible, so ethereally tender, so 
passionate a creature that the wonder was that he was not a 
much greater rascal. 
“ POWER” OR ‘ WORD-JEWELLER.” 

‘Queen Mab” was known as “the Chartists’ Bible,” and 
Mr. Buxton Forman’s collection of small, cheap copies, black- 
ened with the fingermarks of many heavy-handed trades, are 
the proofs that Shelley became a power—a power that is still 
growing. He made, and is still making, men and women join 
political societies, secular societies, vegetarian societies, socie- 
ties for the loosening of the marriage contract, and humanita- 
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rian societies of all sorts. There is at every election a Shel- 
leyan vote, though there is no means of counting it. The 
discussion of his life, which makes our literary dilettanti so 
horribly uneasy, cannot be checked, no matter how exquisitely 
they protest. . . . Without any ill-conditioned desire to 
rub the situation into those who have offered Shelley a carnival 
of humbug as a centenary offering, 1 think no reasonable man 
can deny the right of those who appreciate the scope and 
importance of Shelley’s views to refuse to allow the present 
occasion to be monopolized by triflers to whom he was noth- 
ing more than a word jeweller. If it were only to 
keep ourselves from premature putrefaction, we must tell the 
truth about somebody ; and I submit that Shelley has preémi- 
nent right to be that somebody. 





ART FOUNDED ON NATURE. 
A. MARIGNAN. 


Le Moyen Age, Paris, July to October. 
HE art of our day draws its inspiration from nature. Its 
aim is to depict persons and things as they are. Of 
course, 1 am not now speaking of what is called “ realism” or 
“realistic art.” Everyone knows that formerly art was not 
inspired by nature. In the Middle Ages painters and sculptors 
represented everything of which they desired to give an idea 
by certain conventional forms, all equally rigid, lifeless, and 
unnatural, A question, both interesting and important, is in 
what countries and at what time this departure from estab- 
lished convention began. It was a question difficult to answer, 
and, therefore, almost universally wrongly answered, before the 
establishment of the Museum of Comparative Sculpture in the 
Trocadero at Paris. 

The change in the style of art was due to causes which, at 
first blush, would not have been expected to produce such 
results. During the thirteenth century an economic revolu- 
tion took place, which brought about transformations in the 
social grouping. The old religious and lay aristocracies were 
subjected to a hard trial by the birth of industry and com- 
merce. In the course of that century these two human activi- 
tives, which had been but an accessory of agricultural 
production, developed rapidly. Their triumph soon created a 
commercial and industrial class with more extended rights—in 
a word, created a new classification of society unknown up to 
that time in the Middle Ages. With the birth of capital, with 
the creation of towns in the true sense of that word, the value 
of land underwent a great depreciation. Everywhere the relig- 
ious and lay aristocracy found itself, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, diminished in importance, and could never reconquer 
the power it had in previous times. 

From this epoch the country had no influence over the arts 
and over civilization. The towns alone were the powerful 
agent of the intellectual movement. If the religious aristoc- 
racy in the thirteenth century put forth all its efforts to keep 
a portion of its influence, by transforming the nature of gifts 
made to it and changing its policy of acquisition, the chivalry, 
on the contrary, found itself lessened, almost ruined, and 
thereafter without sensible influence. The ideal of this aristoc- 
racy was soon overcome by that of the citizens who came 
into power. These citizens dwelt in the town which was 
thenceforth their conquest and which they ornamented and 
embellished as they pleased. It was the citizens who per- 
mitted and arranged the different social degrees which com- 
pose acity. They had also an influence on esthetic concep- 
tion, and formed, so to speak, different artistic currents in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—currents which the collec- 
tion of the Trocadero illustrates. 

Alongside of the religious conventionalism of past times you 
see a new direction taken, a “ naturalistic” current, if I may 
use the word. These citizens also caused the establishment of 
ateliers of fabrication, where could be procured at a moder- 
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ate price the works which put in another form the conceptions 
of artists. 

The individual has developed more and more in France, and 
that from the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
struggles of the towns with each other, a revolutionary breath 
which blew over Western Europe from north to south, and 
irom all sides, raised human personality to a very high degree, 
and caused transformations in ezsthetic conceptions. The 
subjective in art and poetry came to light, literature ceased to 
be impersonal, and the temperament of each writer, whether 
gifted or mediocre, has been interposed between the general 
atmosphere and the aspect of his work. 

In examining chronologically the sculptures of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century we can perceive the slowness with 
which this new conception, this “naturalism,” made its way. 
it had to contend, as I have already said, with a point of view 
solidly established, which had reached the position of being a 
schema. The artists of the end of the thirteenth century 
formed, so to speak, an academy, and the works of that period 
all were based on a certain conventional idealism which proved 
that nothing new could sp‘ing from such. 

The place where this artistic renaissance began was not 
Italy, as has been thought up to our day, but Flanders and 
the north of France. This is clear from the remarkable works 
of the end of the fourteenth century at the Trocadero, from 
the cathedral of Amiens: the statues of Charles V., Jean 
Bureau, the Dauphin, and St. John Baptist. At that period 
Italy was behind the countries of the North. The schools 
created by Giotto, and the old survivors of the Italian Gothic 
artists, had produced nothing comparable tothe “ naturalistic ” 
works of the Flemish and French artists. It is, then, no longer 
Italy, or princes, or the Church, or the landed aristocracy, 
which must be considered the leader and director of the 
“ naturalistic” conception, but the North, Flanders and France, 
the citizens of the towns, the dourgeozsée. 





A DISSECTION OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
G. DE LA QUESNERIE. 


Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature, Paris, August- 
September. 


N microscopic examination of literary works, the scholars 
of no country surpass the Germans, Of some of them it 
may be said that in their results they approach the masters of 
comparative anatomy who, if you give them a single bone, 
will construct completely an animal belonging to a species 
which has been extinct for ages. 

One of these sagacious Teutonic pundits, Mr. Richard 
Bluhm,* has been exercising his talents upon Dickens's novel, 
“ David Copperfield,” and has undertaken to frame a biography 
of Dickens out of the novel. It is well known that in many 
respects the adventures of David relate to facts in the life of 
Dickens. The author of the story has admitted this in its 
preface—and the corner of the veil raised has excited the 
curiosity of critics. Mr. Bluhm sets to work to draw the exact 
line between reality and fiction in the famous romance. 

In his Introduction he tells us that “‘ David Copperfield” is 
mot a faithful sketch of a// the facts in the life of Dickens, but 
of certain facts, not at all or badly known. According to our 
sauthor, the novel contains details, by means of which one can 
met only test, but even correct, the assertions of the biogra- 
hers of the English writer. In order to discover those fine 
pearls, Mr. Bluhm divides ‘‘ David Copperfield” into six parts, 
ach containing an unequal number of chapters, according as 
the facts are more or less abundant, the dividing lines more or 
jess natural. He shows us in a very close analysis, that David 
Capper field is not made in the image of Dickens, but that he is 
Dickens himself. Not only does the hero of the novel express 


* Autobiographisches in David Copperfield. Pp. 70. Druck von 
&iaun uad Solm. 
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the sentiments of the author—about which there was some 
doubt ;—but there is an absolute identity of life, of social sur- 
roundings, of material conditions. All the elements of what 
really occurred are put, be it understood, in a fictitious frame. 
By comparisons between the novel and passages in Dickens’s 
biographies, together with letters of Dickens or other docu- 
ments, Mr. Bluhm establishes a parallelism between the reality 
and the fiction. 

To mention a few details only, the horrible Creak/e, the 
director of the school of Salem House, and his servant with a 
wooden leg, that cross-grained and harsh being, have their 
prototype in Jones and his worthy acolyte Phil, who presided 
over the destinies of Wellington House. The usher 47Ze//, the 
friend Zraddles in ‘“‘ David Copperfield ” represent persons that 
Dickens had known. Mr. Taylor, the model in flesh and 
bones of the unfortunate J/e//, “ was a young bony man, with 
a mild physiognomy, and a clerical air, clothed in a dress of 
black turning red.” Mr. Bluhm asks us to observe, by a com- 
parison of texts, that all the details given here apply to J/e// 
to the letter, except that J/e// played the flute instead of the 
trombone. 

By very close comparisons between the biographies and the 
novel Mr. Bluhm corrects the slightest assertions relating to 
the life of Dickens. Foster, the principal biographer of the 
novelist, in relating the struggles of Dickens’s father against 
misery, enumerates in the following order his series of trials, 
and the experience of his unfortunate family: (1) Mrs. Dick- 
ens, the mother of the writer, starts a school for young girls; 
(2) John Dickens, her husband, is put in prison for debt; (3) 
to procure resources they go to the pawnbrokers and sell the 
books which were the delight of Charles in his childhood ; (4) 
Charles is employed in the establishment of a blacking manu- 
facturer (Warren’s). Mr. Bluhm, starting from the fact that, 
in the novel, the same events are related of A/#cawéder (whose 
character corresponds with that of the father of Dickens) in a 
different order, more conformable to logic in his opinion, con- 
tradicts the biographer. According to Mr. Bluhn, this is the 
order in which you must group the facts in the life of John 
Dickens: (1) Mrs. Dickens started a school; (2) Charles is 
employed by Warren; (3) the family has recourse to the pawn- 
brokers; (4) John Dickens is put in prison for his debts. This 
correction is a trifle venturesome. What reasons does Mr. 
Bluhm give for contradicting Foster? 
jective (zunere Griinde). 


Reasons purely sub- 
These may have their value, doubt- 
less, but only if it be shown that Foster (what for a biographer 
would be a remarkable thing) was not in possession of the 
necessary data for putting the facts in their true order. Not- 
withstanding the zznere Grtinde, Mr. Bluhm’s work is a good 
and very interesting summary of everything which concerns 
the autobiographical elements in the novel of “ David Copper- 
field.” 





THE PRECURSORS OF COLUMBUS. 
L. GALLOIS, 
Revue Historique, Paris, September—October. 

HE approach of the quadrocentenary of the Discovery of 
T America has caused no small quantity of paper to be 
blackened with writing about that event, about Columbus, 
and about other discoverers, as well as about everything 
or everybody in the remotest degree connected with them. 
Among other things which have claimed a share of the atten- 
tion of writers have been the voyages, real or fabulous, made 
in the Atlantic Ocean before the one accomplished in 1492 by 
the renowned Italian navigator. One of the latest authors who 
have written on this subject is Professor Paul Gaffarel, of the 
Faculty of Letters of Dijon. His just issued “ History of the 
Discovery of America ’* is in two volumes, of which the first is 

* Histoire dela découverte de l’ Amérique depuis les origines jusqu’a 


la mort de Christophe Colomb. 8vo, 2 vols., pp. 454, 427. 
Arthur Rousseau. 1892. 
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devoted to “The Precursors of Columbus”; the second to 
“The Contemporaries of Columbus.” Some one, on reading 
these titles, might reasonably ask whether Columbus himself 
has been left out of the work. Happily that is not so. More 
than half of the second volume deals with the Discoverer. 

The title of the first volume, however, suggests an impor- 
tant question: Had Columbus any precursors? Or, to state 
the question in another form, was Columbus put in the way of 
making his discoveries by attempts, labors, opinions, anterior 
to himself ? 

Professor Gaffarel has enlarged in a remarkable manner the 
sense of the word precursor. What he means by that word is 
manifested by the titles of the chapters in his first volume. 
These titles are: I. Was Communication between America and 
the Old Continent possible in Antiquity? II. The Phoenicians 
in America. III. The Jews in America. IV. Had the Greeks 
and Romans any knowledge of America? V. Was Communi- 
cation between America and the Old Continent possible in the 
Middle Ages? VI. The Fantastic Islands of the Atlantic 
Ocean. VII. Voyages of the Arabs in the Atlantic. VIII. 
The Irish in America before Columbus. IX. The Northmen 
in America, Vinland, and Norembega. X. The Voyages of 
the Zeni brothers. XI. Traces of the presence of Europeans 
in America before Christopher Columbus. To these eleven 
chapters the Professor devotes no less than 454 octavo pages. 

Was it necessary, in a history of the discovery of America, 
to grant an asylum to so many theories without value and 
unworthy of criticism, and to do them the honor of a profound 
discussion? Mr. Gaffarel himself recognizes that the pre- 
tended voyages of the Pheenicians, the Jews, the Arabians to 
America have no foundation. In the same category must be 
put the missions of Saint Thomas in the New World. For the 
Greeks and Romans, he discloses but one fact : the story related 
by Cornelius Nepos and Pliny of the Indians who were cast by 
a tempest on the coast of Germany and given as a present to 
Metellus Celer. As no one has any knowledge as to whence 
these shipwrecked persons came, you can with equal probability 
assign them to any country you like, 

As to the question of Atlantis, it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction. If you speak of the Atlantis which Plato mentions 
in the 7z7maus, nearly everyone agrees that it was a product of 
his imagination and naught but a myth. 

As for knowing whether the European continent has ever been 
united to the American continent, that isa problem of geology. 
The Atlantic Ocean is now considered by geologists the result 
of erosions. Yet whether these erosions took place before or 
after the appearance of man or earth has nothing whatever to 
do with the discovery of America. 

Not to dwell too long on the various chapters, it may be 
said that, on the subject of the relations between Europe and 
America before Columbus, there is but one fact which will 
stand criticism: that is, the well-known voyages of the Scan- 
dinavians in Iceland and as far as Vinland. As Christopher 
Columbus certainly knew no more than his contemporaries 
about these Scandinavians, they cannot in any sense be called 
his precursors. What would have sufficed, in my opinion, for 
a preamble to the history of the Discovery of America, would 
have been the passages in which Aristotle, Strabo, Seneca, and, 
after them, Vincent de Beauvais, Pierre d’Ailly explain that, 
the earth being round, any one who should start from the 
western coast of Europe, and sail continuously west, must 
reach the coasts of the Orient. To this could be added the 
steps taken, in 1474, by the king of Portugal, to obtain from 
the savant Toscanelli some information about this presumed 
route to India. Finaliy, if you choose, you might notice the 
attempts made to discover in the Atlantic Ocean the fantastic 
islands which map-makers insisted on putting on their maps. 
We know, in fact, that Columbus had collected with care every 
indication relating to the existence of islands or lands in the 
ocean. In doing this he acted like a prudent explorer, who, 
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before starting, acquainted himself with everything, and 
neglected nothing which could aid in accomplishing his proj- 
ect. It may be affirmed, however, without hesitation that the 
attempts made before his time, not to reach India, but to dis- 
cover islands in the ocean, were regarded by him as of second- 
ary importance. The great idea which occupied his mind and 
which conducted him across an unknown sea was a theoretical 
idea. He owed it to science; to himself alone was due an 
attempt to realize the idea practically. In this sense it may 
be truly said that he had no precursor, 


IBSENISM. 
London Quarterly Review, London, 


MONG the signs of our times which are neither very encour- 
A aging, nor significant of special good to the community 
where they manifest themselves, it is hardly unjust to rank the 
increasing vogue among us, of such a writer as the Norwegian 
poet and dramatist, whose name lends its title to this paper. 

The wild majesty of Norwegian scenery, the picturesqueness 
of its peasant folk in their homes by fjord and mountain, 
and the excellent salmon fishing of its rushing waters are 
familiar articles of an Englishman’s mental furniture; but 
the sort of intellectual and moral life to be found in the 
cities of the land was practically an unknown quantity for 
us, until Ibsen, a star of doubtfully benign aspect, arose to 
shed light on the matter. A fair amount of Northern integrity, 
simplicity, and purity, untainted by the special vices of 
modern civilization, was taken for granted as the heritage of 
the sturdy Norsemen who were not backward in asserting their 
own freedom from the corruption of wealthier and mightier 
peoples. The literary successes of Henrik Ibsen, have, how- 
ever, wrought a change in these ideas. His evidence tells both 
for and against his fatherland, for if his life work and his 
stories afford proof that the cities of Scandinavia are the 
theatres of considerable intellectual activity, and that an 
unmistakable dramatic genius may there develop itself, they 
tend also to destroy belief in the idyllic, uncorrupted virtue of 
town and country folk in the wild Northland, 

Ibsen quarrels with the actual conditions of society as he 
knows it. His professed creed is optimistic, and he has, we 
are told, “lofty and splendid dreams for the future of man 
with freedom of impulse and a purified will—mankind made 
happy, and living in innocenceand joy.” To this end he would 
do away with the State as the great foe of the individual; but 
one is puzzled to conceive the mysterious process by which a 
free, innocent, and joyous society is to be produced from such 
base and poor human materials as are the vast majority of his 
dramatis persone. \s it conceivable that it needs little but the 
abolition of State control to work such a stupendous trans- 
formation? ‘ The worthlessness of mankind, the pettiness, 
cruelty, pride, imbecility, the general vanity, the foolish pre- 
tension, the mock greatness, the pompous dullness, the mean 
aims, the base successes *—these furnish almost as many bitter, 
heart-rending pages to Ibsen as they do to Jonathan Swift; 
and if he does not deduce the same terrible consequences from 
such premises, the credit must be given to the inconsequences 
of a poetic nature which allows him to indulge in dreams of a 
coming race of radiant purity, blossoming like a lily flower out 
of the rank corruptions of the past, without any help from 
God’s light or grace. 

While the rank and file of the human figures that move 
through the long array of lbsen’s works are, as moral agents, 
almost beneath contempt in their sordidness, there is a curious 
incongruity about some of the characters intended to be more 
noble. The heroes whom Byron often chose to draw—men of 
“one virtue and a thousand crimes "—find strange parallels in 
such heroines as Nora in A Doll's House, as Rebecca in Jos- 
mersholm, as Inger in Lady /nger of Ostraat, who are each and 

* Thackeray: English Humorists. 
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all represented as persons worthy of admiration, yet each has 
been guilty of a crime which stands out revoltingly among the 
supposed excellencies with which it isassociated. Nora, who of 
all Ibsen's heroines is the most familiar to English readers, has 
the heaviest load of guilt to bear among her guilty compeers. 
Yet she is really a moral monstrosity. The art of the author is 
potent ¢nough to make us accept her as a possible human 
_being while we read her story, but when the book is closed 
the glamour fades away, and we can only wonder at the compo- 
site shape, as false to nature as the traditional mermaid. The 
strange inverted morality, and the grotesque improbability 
of the piece is equally exhibited in the husband, the just, 
upright, honorable, truth-loving man, whom the touchstone of 
trial transforms into a wonder of base selfishness. 

Study again the sinister Rebecca in Rosmersholm, the gifted, 
strong-willed, reckless seeker after the earthly happiness 
which she holds her due, and is determined to conquer—bent 
on living ‘‘ in the new time that is dawning,” and aiding in the 
triumph of “the new ideas.” There is something peculiarly 
repulsive about her guilt, though it is such as the law could 
scarcely take cognizance of; for setting her heart fully on 
Pastor Rosmer, without regard to the fact that he already has 
a wife, she, in the council chamber of her sinful heart, dooms 
that wife as an ill-fitting mate, whose cortinued existence 
would be hurtful to her husband’s prospects, and she so works 
on the unhappy woman’s mind with her relentless purpose, 
that she succeeds in driving her to suicide, thus clearing the 
way for the accomplishment of her own desires. 

}n “ Ghosts,” a modern social drama, he holds up to repro- 
bation that terrible institution, the marriage de convenance ; 
but he has invested his theme with such ghastly repulsiveness, 
that the very reading of the work seems to leave a stain upon 
the spirit of the reader. 

Ibsen’s own life, domestic and public, is clear and pure and 
honorable, according to every witness; but his views are rep- 
resentative, and are not only potent among large classes of 
men on the Continent, but they may be detected as pervading 
the minds of more English citizens, especially among the arti- 
zan class, than would be easily believed without evidence. In 
the case of Ibsen himself, the key to. his incongruities, to the 
mixture in him of beauty and repulsiveness, is possibly supplied 
by his works. They show that he has had no contact witha 
thoroughly vitalized Christianity. 
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ADAPTATION OF FUNCTION IN 


ORGANISMS. 
EDUARD STRASBURGER. 


Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, September. 
HE unanimity of codperation of living cells in vegetable 
organisms is no longer so puzzling now that we know 
that the several cells are connected by fine filaments of living 
substance. These protoplasmic filaments pertetrate the cell- 
walls; they convey excitation from cell to cell, and conduct it 
to a distance. ‘ This insures the continuity of living substance 
throughout the whole organism. The physiological structure 
of the plant, is now seen to correspond essentially with that 
of animals, although on a lower plane. 

Especially remarkable among the phenomena of organic life 
are certain occurrences which mutually influence and qualify 
each other, and which are characterized as phenomena of cor- 
relation. A given condition in the organism calls into exist- 
ence other conditions tending to the establishment of an 
equilibrium of function, and, in the event of disturbance, to a 
readjustment in harmony with the disturbing conditions. 

The red beech growing in an open situation where it is 
exposed to the direct influence of light has small, but compar- 
atively thick, leaves. The same trees grown as-coppice in the 
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shade of high timber, are distinguishable by their much larger 
and thinner leaves. The difference is due primarily to the 
difference in conditions of transpiration: the leaves of a tree 
growing in the open, in the course of their evolution, exhale 
more watery vapor than the leaves of trees in shade; the greater 
evaporation influences the structure of the leaf surtace, which 
is more compressed in form, chiefly because the intercellular 
spaces are smaller, but partly also because the cells are perpen- 
dicular to the surface instead of spreading in breadth. All this 
tends to increase the thickness of the leaf at the expense of 
its superficial area. The plant is directly advantaged by this 
modification, for in an exposed position the broader leaves 
would evaporate so freely that the tree would be in danger of 
being dried up. In the forest shade, on the contrary, the 
broad, thin leaf is an advantage, inasmuch as by facilitating 
the transpiration it provides for the maintenance of a circula- 
tion adequate to the necessary food supply from the soil. For 
it goes without saying that the one is directly regulated by the 
other. In the forest shade, it will be observed, too, that the 
branches are much spread, so as to afford every leaf the full 
advantage of all available light, while in the open glade the 
tree carries a dense, compact crown. 

In a very dry season, or in a very dry soil, the growing leaves 
are similarly modified to meet the economic requirements of 
the existing conditions. The same adaptability is equally 
observable in the icy ¢usadras of the north, and on saline 
deserts, where the vitality of the tree depends on the mainte- 
nance of such a low rate of transpiration as will enable it to 
assimilate the soluble salts taken up by the roots. 

Thus the manifold conditions codperate to produce the best 
possible results, or, in other words, plants modify form and 
function in adaptation to varying conditions. This power of 
adaptation in living organisms, so suggestive of intelligent 
design, has been embodied by Edward Pfluger in the concep- 
tion “teleological mechanics”; others have defined it as 
“ mechanical coincidence in the organism.” By “ mechanical,” 
however, is to be understood that here, too, the phenomena 
follow a regular law of causation, subordinate to the universal 
law of Conservation of Energy. Living organisms, equally with 
inorganic matters, are subject to the influence of all the forces 
of nature, It is only the codperation of numerous functions 
in adaptation to varying conditions, and all for the plant's 
benefit, that presents any difficulty. This we can only expiain 
as a consequence of laws of heredity and natural selection, under 
which those individual characteristics are perpetuated which 
are advantageous in the struggle. 

Another interesting phenomenon of correlation in the 
department of transpiration begins with the contractility of 
the stomata, those microscopic openings on the under surface 
of the leaf, by which the surplus water-vapor is respired. 
These stomata are composed of two crescent-shaped cells like 
the lips of a mouth, and subject to the laws of the correlation 
of energy, the opening of the mouth is always in harmony witu 
the needs of the plant. The withdrawal of light causes them 
to close, but with the return of day the processes of assimila- 
tion renew their activity, and absorption and transpiration 
cojperate harmoniously. 

The study of the interdependence of the various processes 
of plant-life is in the highest degree interesting. 

The stomata contain the chlorophyll nuclei which coéper- 
ate for the assimilation of carbon. On exposure to light these 
nuclei begin to assimilate, and produce a substance having a 
strong affinity for water, The surrounding water is absorbed 
and the cells distended. These being thicker at the lips, that 
is on the sides next the opening between each pair, distension 
modifies their form, so that the opening between the lips is 
expanded, and transpiration is energetic. Light, warmth, 
internal water supply, and moisture in the atmosphere, all act 
directly on the stomata, facilitating or hindering the closing, 
opening, or widening, of the slit between them. The operative 
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mechanism of the plant responds to external conditions by 
measures which are always the most beneficial for the plant 
under those conditions. It is precisely because the plant has 
no possibility of regulating its reactions by choice, that it 
always reacts most favorably for its own well-being. The 
same may be said of all reactions in the animal kingdom: in 
so far as they are not under the dominion of the intellect, free- 
dom of choice would be liable to land the creature « 
Reactions on which the maiv ‘ance of the species depend 
operate mechanically even a. yr the highest 
The response is so energetic 1! 
intellect is compelled to assent. wur instincts assert them- 
selves as desires of deep spiritual import, and any attempt to 
restrain their .egitimate gratification is in the highest degree 
immoral and reprehensible. A society in which, for example, 
the maternal instinct no longer asserts itself, is.at a low stage 
of degradation, and doomed to almost inevitable extinction. 


2rror. 


organisms. 
imperious that even the 


THE DISEASE OF OUR CENTURY. 
PROFESSOR Dr. TH. Vv. JURGENSEN. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, September. 
LMOST every industrial occupation involves a certain 
amount of danger to life or health; every decade renders 
us more familiar with diseases incident to special pursuits. The 
special disease of the brain-worker is known as neurasthenia. 

The verbal signification of the term is simply nerve weak- 
ness. Physicians, however, understand by neurasthenia a 
debility of the nervous system due to its exhaustion; and 
this exhaustion is frequently due to excessive, long-continued 
mental strain. Only in so far as it is due to this cause can the 
neurasthenia of the brain-worker be characterized as profes- 
sional. The nervous sytem may be shattered by other causes— 
all neurasthenia is not due to mental strain. 

New York physicians characterize neurasthenia as an espe- 
cially American disease. The intense business and professional 
strain to which the people of the Northern and Eastern States 
are exposed, accounts for the wide prevalence of the disease in 
this section. 

The disease is, however, no less prevalent among our own 
business men, and experience shows that owners and directors 
are much more liable to its attacks than are their employés. 
Why is this? 

The employé works as hard and as long, perhaps even longer 
hours, than his employer, but the moment his work is done, he 
leaves the office free from business cares. But does the prin- 
cipal leave his cares behind him when he leaves the office, or 
is his mind still busily occupied with them during those hours 
which should be devoted to recuperation ? 
tion. 

There are periods of business excitement when for weeks 
perhaps, everything is at stake; hope alternates with despair 
as the market fluctuates; perhaps even business reputation is 
at stake, the tension of mental labor is aggravated by grave 
anxiety, attended with mental depression which is especially 
favorable to the development of neurasthenia. Thc:e need be 
no difficulty in understanding why the principal is more liable 
to the disease than his employés. These know nothing of the 
mental strain and wearing anxiety to which he is constantly 
exposed, both in and out of business hours. 

Moreover, subject to this strain the mind loses its elasticity, 
its clearness, and capacity for concentration on the work in 
hand; calculations are accomplished with effort, and with a 
want of self-confidence which necessitates their being gone 
over again and again with a pained effort at concentration. 
The task formerly performed without effort involves an 
exhausting mental strain. This adds to the exhaustion of the 
already harassed nerves; they are kept in a constant state of 
irritation to which even sleep affords no perfect relief. The 
effect, too, is cumulative; the strain steadily increases, while 
the nerves are as steadily incapacitated for bearing it. 


That is the ques- 
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What are the premonitory symptoms of neurasthenia? 

Very frequently the subject wakes from a long sleep with the 
sensation that he has not sufficiently rested. There is a sensa- 
tion of tension in the head, and a feeling of deep depression ; 
the eyes appear smaller and bloodshot, the cheeks usually 
pale, the breathing low. Frequently, too, there is sickness of 
the stomach; perhaps even vomiting. There is indisposition 
to mental work of any kind, and the temper is clouded. If the 
patient can eat at midday, and sleep after it, he is all right for 
the rest of the day. The general condition is similar to that 
of one who has been drinking to excess, even to the Kafzen- 
jammer. The neurasthenic, without tasting a drop of alcohol, 
will be days, yes weeks, subject to all the unpleasant sen- 
sations which attend the legitimate Ka/zenjammer. 

If the disease extends itself, there is unceasing headache. 
This is an invariable phenomenon, and the one symptom that 
impresses itself most strongly on the patient. 

There is little actual pain such as one experiences in tooth- 
ache, but will and idea are not under proper control. The 
patient may read and reread a simple sentence without grasp- 
ing its meaning; he seeks in vain for some word in his mother 
tongue, he becomes confused in common discourse. He can 
come to no decision, because he cannot dwell long enough on 
any One motive to be influenced by it. All this is evidence of 
incapacity for concentration, an invariable characteristic of 
the weary brain. 

The mental life of the neurasthenic is sad in the extreme. 
Trifles irritate him intensely, provoking impatient bursts of 
anger which render his society a burden, He regards himself 
as a lost man, slowly but inevitably passing to death; and the 
best way to manage him is to sympathize with his misery and 
sad fate. 

He wants only to be let alone, and resents every attempt to 
draw him out of himself; and naturally enough, for he is con- 
scious that every effort is attended with pain. Sleep, which 
should rest the weary brain, is almost invariably restless and 
broken ; and nothing is more fatal to the brain than want of 
sleep. 

Other symptoms, proceeding from other parts of the nerv- 
ous system, are: pains in the back, uncertainty in walking, the 
patient is quickly exhausted by any physical exertion, convul- 
sion of the muscles, sudden changes in the color of the face, a 
sensation of burning heat or icy cold, sweating not due to 
external causes, greatly increased secretion of saliva—these 
are all common symptoms of neurasthenia. 

Now for the explanation which justifies us in attributing 
neurasthenia to business anxieties. 

Every part of the body which is called on for the performance 
of labor requires regular nutriment and adequate rest to main- 
tain it in vigorous activity, The extremely complicate and deli- 
cate nervous system receives less care than other parts of the 
body. Modern social life scarcely affords the brain-worker the 
necessary conditions for maintaining the wasted system in 
repair. 

It is a law of animal life that nutriment is proportioned to 
function, that is to say, there is automatic provision for the 
flow of the nutrient blood to precisely those organs which sus- 
tain the most waste, and in the measure of their needs; waste 
and repair and removal of waste products of animal combus- 
tion proceed simultaneously ; but this adjustment depends on 
the activity of the digestive organs, which themselves need 
nutriment to maintain them in healthy activity, The supply 
of blood is inadequate to the maintenance of two or more 
organs in vigorous activity at the same time. Brain work and 
digestion cannot be carried on simultaneously without detri- 
ment to the system. The disposition to sleep after a hearty 
midday meal is nature’s reminder that we should rest, and 
allow the full current of the blood to be diverted to the diges- 
tive organs. By diverting it simultaneously into other 
channels, the digestive organs are gradually impaired, the 
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whole system is enervated for want of proper nutrition, and 
the impairment is most serious in the organ subjected to the 
heaviest strain. In the case of the brain-worker, the nervous 
system is not Only overworked and emaciated for want of 
nutriment, but it is further clogged by the waste products of 
combustion, for the removal of which there is no adequate 
supply of blood, for blood performs the double function of 
cleansing and nutrition, The strain of overwork aggravated 
by the irritation of impurities, engenders disease of the nervous 
system—neurasthenia. 

The disease is not incurable, but it is necessary to a cure 
that the patient should be aware of its nature and causes, nec- 
essary, moreover, that he be prepared to lessen the strain, not 
merely into adjustment with his normal working capacity, but, 
temporarily at least, to the requirement of the exhausted 
system of opportunity to repair its lost tone. 

SOME THEORIES OF MIRAGE. 
J. MacE DE LEPINay. 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique, Paris, September. 
HEN the soil of a plain destitute of herbage is heated 
strongly by the sun, the observer believes that he sees 
before him a lake, in the water of which distant objects are 
reflected. The somewhat indefinite borders of this apparent 
sheet of water seem to move away when the observer tries to 
approach it. This phenomenon, which is called mirage, is 
produced likewise on the sea when the temperature of the 
water is higher than that of the air, and manifests itself by 
producing reversed images of vessels at a distance or at the 
shore, as well as by an apparent depression of the horizon. 
This last-mentioned feature of the phenomenon is studied at 
length by Biot. 

Works relating to mirage are numerous, but the most of 
them have for their sole object the relation of facts observed by 
chance. The only theoretic researches of any value have been 
made by Monge, Wollaston, Biot, and Bravais. 

Gaspard Monge, who died in 1818, deserves to be held in 
perpetual honor by the scientific world. To him was due the 
foundation of the important department of descriptive geo- 
metry. He was the first who applied the differential calculus 
to the general theory of surfaces. Through his exertions 
normal and polytechnic schools were established in France, 
and he taught in both. While with the French army in Egypt 
he had frequent opportunity of observing mirages. 

Monge’s theory of mirage is classic. He remarks that, under 
the conditions I have already mentioned, the air is divided 
into horizontal layers, in which the temperature increases and 
consequently the index of refraction diminishes, when the 
height of the layer above the soil diminishes. A ray of light which 
issues from the point of one object, obliquely directed from 
above downwards, departs progressively from its normal direc- 
tion, and ifthe initial incident is suitable, ends, before reaching 
the ground, by arriving at one of the planes which separate 
two consecutive layers by an incidence sufficently close to give 
to that plane a total reflection. The ray then returns in the 
medium it has passed through, describing there a second part 
of its course symmetrical with the first part, considered in its 
relation to the vertical line which passes through the point of 
' total reflection. 

Well known as this theory is, it is none the less insufficient, 
as Bravais has pointed out. As the index of the air varies, in 
reality, not by sudden jumps, but in a continuous manner, the 
course of the luminous ray, at the point where would be pro- 
duced the total reflection pointed out by Monge, presents a 
horizontal tangent. That being so, it is impossible to compre- 
hend for what reason the ray, traveling in a direction which 
corresponds to a continuous index, should suddenly turn in 
its course and go back through the layer of air it has already 


passed through. 
The interesting memoir of Wollaston on the mirage, almost 
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contemporaneous with, and quite independent of, that of 
Monge, is, from a theoretical point of view, quite insufficient. 

Biot and Bravais have both deeply studied mirage and made 
hypotheses. Both of these, however, are inadmissible, and 
experiments made by Mr. A. Perot and myself demonstrate 
clearly that the facts do not fit the hypotheses. There is still 
room, therefore, for those who desire to study the subject. 
The experiments and studies of myself and my colleague,* how- 
ever, we venture to hope, will go far towards a solution of the 
problem. , 





PERSONALITY IN DREAMS. 
J. M. GuARDIA. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, September. 

F the works which treat of dreams leave much to be desired, 
| it is because in the best of them curiosity prevails over the 
spirit of observation, while others offer a set of facts heaped 
together pellmell, or grouped according to preconceived 
ideas, in support of a theory. On sucha subject it is possible to 
obtain some certainty by persona! inquiries; but there are many 
obstacles in the way of these inquiries being entirely satisfac- 
tory in their means and their results: difficulties of observation 
and of information. Simply descriptive memory must be relied 
on with caution and much more so imaginative memory. A 
defective memory is a frequent thing, and the exact facts of 
the dream may be altered either by an insufficient reproduc- 
tion of the facts or by an imaginary representation. 

A long distance has yet to be traversed before a reliable 
philosophy of dreams can be constructed. Nevertheless, it is 
far from useless to recall from time to time some things which 
are well established and which have to be taken into account 
by every investigator of that philosophy. 

One of those things is that the nature of dreams differs in 
each person, not only according to his nature, but according 
to the education of his senses; and it is here appears the 
tyrannical power of settled habits, A sedentary, pacific, 
studious man rarely becomes in his dreams a hunter, a horse- 
man, ora soldier. An abstemious vegetarian will never dream 
of copious feasts, of junketings, and of orgies. The dreams of 
the Knight of La Mancha did not resemble at all those of his 
burly squire. Neither Brillat-Savarin nor Berchoux were likely 
to have dreams of Lent, of mortification, and of penance, like 
the anchorites of the Thebaid or the religious of the Char- 
treuse and La Trappe. The rustic does not dream in the same 
fashion as the man of the world, the ignorant like the learned, 
the politician like the poet. 

Moreover, natural organization, sex, and age determine the 
character of the dreams of a particular individual. The child 
has no sex, and yet there is some difference between the 
little boy and the little girl, a difference of habits, of exercise, 
of education, which is a preparation for the difference in 
manners and character. Age makes less difference between 
dreamers than sex, which is essentially individual. After all 
is said, effeminate men are of the masculine gender and viragos 
of the feminine. 

It is certain, too, that in regard to movements of which per- 
sons may dream, those movements are the rarest which 
demand complicated combinations, such as attentive, active, 
and voluntary reading, writing, seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting. If those men are rare, not to say very rare, who think 
that they think, how much rarer must be the sleepers who 
dream that they dream. Would it be rash to say that there 
has never been one such sleeper ? 

The hallucinations of dreams do not resemble in the least 
the classic fictions of ancient literature, such as the dream of 
Scipio, and the two dreams of Lucian. These are inventions 
of art without an equivalent in nature, since in dreams there 


* A detailed statement of these experiments and studies is given in 
the article, but the statement is too long and complex to be summar- 
ized in our columns,—EpiTor THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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is no logical order and morality. It is the same case with 
recitals of this kind which adorn romances and pieces played 
in theatres. Anyone who would consider real and true the 
dream of A¢halze, in the tragedy of Racine, would regard es 
authentic the well-known narrative of the credulous Valerius 
Maximus about his two Arcadian companions. It is particu- 
larly in these days of mystic psychology, when the supersti- 
tion of the supernatural receives the consecration of experi- 
mental science and emancipated philosophy is seduced by the 
marvelous, that it is important to be on one’s guard against 
the chimeras of oneiromancy and oneirocriticism., When shall 
we have dreams at command and dreams by suggestion ? 

The interpreters of dreams in ancient times were not lacking 
in intelligence; like the diviners, the augurs, and the dealers 
in oracles, they were experienced artists. All their skill, how- 
ever, in the questionable art of conjectures did not prevent 
their being barefaced charlatans. There is no philosophy out- 
side of that which is; and if philosophy consists in seeing 
things as they are, it is clear that philosophy ought not to 
protest against the adage: J/gnotz nulla cupido. \t is true, 
that all that is unknown may not be unknowable; but the 
method of rigorous observation will not permit anything to 
be added to the reality, under penalty of the things observed 
being considered false. 





THE THERMOMETER AT THE SICK-BED, 
Doctor DYRENFURTH. 
Falkebladet, Christiania, No. 14. 
II. 

VERY fever produces exhaustion and reduces the flesh, not 
E only on account of the non-supply of food, but by self- 
consumption, first attacking the fat, then the albumen. If the 
fever continues, all supply for combustion soon gives out, and 
the patient dies from exhaustion. Doctor Behse weighed 
daily a typhus patient, and found that in the first five days of 
the second week atan average temperature of 40’, he decreased 
3.5 kilograms, in weight; in the next five days at a temperature 
39-38°, 2.1; and in the last five days at 38-37°, 0.1. 

When Galileo discovered his thermometer, he had no idea of 
the great importance the measurements of bodily heat would 
have for medical science. The first to see its use in that direc- 
tion was the Dutch physician, Boerhave. He used it for the 
measurement of fever heat, and his disciples, van Switen and 
de Haen in particular, made important observations. The 
Englishman, Cuirie, also learned much by means of the ther- 
mometer. But, as usually happens, when the time is not ripe 
for the use of a great discovery, it is soon forgotten. The 
employment ofthe thermometer in febrile disease was not con- 
tinued. The instrument did not find its true place till the phy- 
sicians discovered the true relation of physical life and combus- 
tion of fuel. A methodical examination of fever patients by 
means of the thermometer was first introduced by Traube and 
von Birensprung in Berlin, and Wunderlich in Leipzig, in the 
years 1851-52. A French critic called its employment a useless 
scientific play, only possible in German hospitals, where there 
were more doctors than patients. 

The thermometer has become an indispensable instrument 
in the hands of the physicians. At a glance the doctor can 
tell the patient’s present condition and his prospects. No 
hand is sensitive enough to dothat. Usually the Centigrade 
thermometer is used. It is placed directly upon the artery in 
the armpit, where it is kept in place by pressing the upper arm 
tightly against the body, and holding the under arm upon the 
chest. In twenty minutes the mercury reaches its greatest 
height. The time may be shortened by previously heating the 
instrument to 40°, In reading the degree it is necessary to 
fasten the eye immediately upon the height of the quicksilver 
column, and not to begin to read from above or from below, 
because the rapid change in temperature from the patient's 
armpit will reduce it quickly several points. An exact knowl- 
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edge of the status of the fever can only be obtained by record- 
ing the figures every morning and evening. In that work the 
patient’s family can assist the physician materially. The ther- 
mometer record has of late become the most important factor 
in the case of the sick. The following table shows the rise 
and fall of the temperature of a fever patient: 


Morning. Evening. 


by 206... fa SROs. . sik whee 38.5° 
T. \ Hk => saastoeneualion SB sen odin aad ob 38.9° 
ce ee ee I ih nh eens me ow ae 39. 2° 
ei PE ae: 4 SU o36ncevnan. ease he tile 39.3° 
wes MUR hese tee bebe! SOS sii cd! en wevi ie . wor 
i pity Mtn nd on bee sc.) Soar 
SW oc cacaee ie eke Oy Jee one 40.7 
ee. Pere a es ilies as ay oS A 40.1° 
CG ot nodncenneiee CS gh reap eea agers Ta J 39.9” 
. SRR ncninechechavee Oe OMe Senn) gee Pee - 39.6° 
oS vcs wena eae ee ee so ae 39.4° 
oie. Pree ren +. * a SE .catesciiwaeen ene 39.1° 


From the ist tothe 7th there is a continuous rise in the 
fever with a slight decrease in the morning. On the eighth day 
there is a decrease of 0.2°,and as the decrease is regular the 
disease ends happily. 

A word of advice in conclusion: Do not trouble the patient 
with examinations. They make him restless and anxious. 





RELIGIOUS. 

CAN A CHINAMAN BECOME A CHRISTIAN? 
REVEREND FREDERIC J]. MASTERS, D.D. 
Californian Magazine, San Francisco, October. 

FEW weeks ago there appeared in the columns of a 
widely circulated journal on this coast, the following 
statement: 

“ The Chinese are irredeemably and irretrievably bad and vile, 
as a rule, and all the efforts to Christianize them only make 
them greater hypocrites than ever. This is no slander, but a 
grave and solemn truth, and can be verified by the sad exper- 
ience of men and women on this coast, who have labored long 
and earnestly to convert them, It is utter folly to dream of 
the Chinese embracing the Christian religion, for it is alien to 
their disposition.” 

If this is a mistaken view of the results of Chinese missions, 
it is time that something was said on the side of the truth ; but 
if it is true, as alleged, that the effect of Christian work among 
the Chinese is to make that people worse instead of better, 
then it is time that the missionaries, if fools, were convinced 
of their delusion, or, if knaves, were called to account for their 
dishonesty, and that the churches withdraw their forces to 
more promising fields. 

That among the Chinese are to be found some very depraved 
specimens of humanity, my recent papers to 7%e Ca/zfornian 
will attest. Many of them are the dregs of a heathen popula- 
tion; but no intelligent man who lives in this land of churches 
and bibles can walk the streets of our cities at night, or read 
reports of official corruption and rapacity, or the sickening 
accounts of daily atrocities, social scandals, dueling, debauch- 
ery, villainy, and crime, and then turn round to fling pharisai- 
cal stones at Chinamen for vices, habits, and customs, the 
outcome of a heathen environment. 














Remembering what 
Christianity has done in civilizing the Anglo-Saxon race, it 
does not become us to gather up our skirts, and give John 
Chinaman a wide sweep as too common and unclean for the 
gospel. 

The Christianization of China undoubtedly presents formid- 
able obstacles. The vastness of the field, the conservatism of 
the people, the tenacity with which they cling to national cus- 
toms and traditions, the philosophical and religious systems 
that for forty centuries have molded Chinese thought, and 
crystallized their habits, the tremendous influence of the clans 
and ancestral religion, are, it must be admitted, conditions 
very unfavorable to the propagation of a new faith. 

One might expect to find a more favorable field for mission- 
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ary enterprise among Chinese residing in a Christian land, but 
this is not the case. The little credit a Chinaman gets on this 
coast for his Christian profession, the cold suspicion with 
which he is often treated as if he must necessarily be a hypo- 
crite ; the anti-Chinese sentiment of the coast, shared even by 
some ministers of religion; the appalling immorality and god- 
lessness of our cities; the fresh memories of murdered kins- 
men, of riots, boycotts, and savage oppression; and the fre- 
quent hoodlum assaults made upon defenseless Chinese, even 
upon their women and children, do not make the white man’s 
religion, morals, and social life peculiarly attractive to the 
average Chinese mind. In the face of such gigantic difficulties 
one can excuse the skepticism that underlies the question, 
“Can a Chinaman become a Christian ? 

In China nearly fifty thousand men and women have made 
an open profession of the Christian faith, have given evidence 
of a change of heart and life, and have been admitted to the 
churches of the different Protestant missions. In addition to 
this, it is estimated, there are over a hundred thousand more 
who are regular attendants at the mission churches. All this 
is practically the result of only twenty-five years of mission 
work, On the Pacific Coast during about the same time, over 
two thousand Chinese have been received into our churches 
after giving proof of the sincerity of their convictions. Many 
of them have returned to their homes in China, some have 
gone to colonize missions in the East, while over a thousand 
remain with us. That some have proved false and brought 
disgrace upon the cause cannot be denied. Such cases are not 
unknown in American churches. The cases of declension are, 
atter all, very few, Out of eighty new members received into 
my church during the last three years, all but five remain 
faithful and true. 

That many Chinese have been reached and permanently 
benefited cannot be seriously denied. To see men who were 
highbinders becoming peaceable and law-abiding; idolators 
becoming intelligent and God-fearing men; gamblers who 
have been changed into honest and upright men; opium- 
smokers breaking away from the chains of an enslaving vice ; 
and women, once the inmates of the vilest dens in Chinatown, 
now domestic servants in American homes, or the mothers of 
Christian families training up their children in the paths of 
religion and virtue, are surely transformations of character 
that are beyond dispute, and are results that no hostile criti- 
cism can assail, or ignorant ridicule disparage. 

Let any caviler at Chinese missions read the heart-rending 
accounts of the recent religious persecutions in China, published 
by the foreign secular press in that land, and ask himself 
whether 47s religion would stand such atest. It is not sur- 
prising that some shrink from the trial, and quail in the pres- 
ence of danger and death; but hundreds of them have counted 
it their glory to suffer for rightneousness’s sake, have sealed the 
truth with their blood, and have laid down their lives with the 
courage of martyrs rather than deny the Christian faith. These 
are men of whom this narrow, sordid age is unworthy, whose 
unselfish heroism puts much of our modern Christianity to 
shame, and the meanest heathen the sun has ever shone upon 
is the carping critic who, ia the face of these martyrdoms, will 
maintain that a Chinaman cannot become a Christian. 





WERE ANY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES COM- 
PILED OR EDITED? 
Edinburgh Neview, Fuly to October. 

RITICISM of the Old Testament is not of modern origin ; 
C it is almost as old as the Scriptures themselves. The 
Book of Daniel was called in question by the heathen Porphyry 
in the third century A.D. The criticism of Isaiah to be found 
in works of Gesenius is the same which Trypho is represented 
as placing before Justin Martyr in the second century. Nay, 
even the early rabbis encountered similar difficulties, for we 
read in the Babylonian Talmud that “Ezekiel would have 
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been suppressed, because it contradicts the Law, but for 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah, who reconciied the discrepancies ;” 
while yet earlier, in the Mishna itself, we find that opinions as 
to the sacred character of the Song of Songs varied exceed- 
ingly. Such criticism was silenced as much as possible by the 
Church of Rome, but with the Reformation it naturally 
revived, and has become more outspoken as time advanced. 
Much that is now regarded as recent is, however, to be found 
in the works of Bayle and Voltaire, while the discovery of 
parallel passages in Genesis was made by Astruc as early as 
1753. The English public was roused to the consideration of 
such questions about thirty years ago by Colenso; and the 
later works of Kuenen and Wellhausen have brought into the 
controversy nothing that is very new, either as to method or 
as to materials. 

The method which critics now assume for the Hebrew writ- 
ings is that of compilation. It is not necessary to point out 
that “interpolations” can be established only—if at all—by 
the evidence of manuscripts ard versions, and cannot be 
allowed merely on the ground of the critic’s authority, in cases 
where the statements arbitrarily excised conflict with his 
theory. The documentary evidence favors the supposition 
that the Hebrew text is singularly pure, and has been preserved 
with scrupulous care; and this is the more evident when the 
Samaritan is compared,in which small, but significant, altera- 
tions have been made, in favor of the peculiar dogmas of that 
sect in later times. Yet none who compare the ancient ver- 
sions can doubt that even the Hebrew has not come down to 
us untouched by the hand of time. Notes appear to have 
slipped into the text here and there, and commentaries may 
have been recopied into the body of the work by scribes who. 
did not regard the distinction as important, in the early days, 
before the veneration felt had increased with increasing antiq- 
uity. That the Jews knew of such a danger ‘and sought care- 
fully to guard against any corruption, is shown by the curious 
regulation that all notes were to be written in Greek. In the 
Jerusalem Talmud we read: “In the sacred books they were 
not allowed to write except in Greek.” 

This belief, however, in the possibility of corruption of a text, 
which is remarkable rather for its purity than for its deficien- 
cies, is very different from the present critical view. When 
once the door was opened by Astruc, all were able to rush in, 
where, in the belief of the rabbis, angels would fear to tread. 
The older critics were content to suppose that the Pentateuch 
contained four or five documents ; the latest schools have torn. 
the whole of the Scriptures into many shreds, piling editor on 
editor, and gloss upon gloss. It appears to have become almost 
a mania to discover documents, sources, and redactions, and to 
regard every chronicle as being the work of at least two authors 
and an editor. A single phrase is enough to stampa whole 
passage, and discrepancies are often charged against the 
ancient writer which are very often due to not understanding 
his work. Logically, no sentence in the Bible is of necessity 
evidence of the date of any other sentence. Even sentences 
have been split in two, and antithesis regarded as evidence of 
dual derivation. 
its own destruction, and that more sober scholars in the future 
will not be convinced by the speculations of the past. 

The question to be asked is, whether it was ever an Oriental 
custom to edit or to compile from various sources, curtailing 
passages, and connecting the whole by insertions intended to 
make the result homogeneous, and without giving any indica- 
tion of the original elements; or whether this is not rather 
the method peculiar to the modern bookmaker. 

The veneration in which the later Jews held the works of 
their prophets and teachers, and the pains they took to pre- 
serve them intact, are indisputable. At what period was the 
great change, which is thus supposed to have taken place in 
their literary habits, to be thought to have occurred? The 
Old Testament writers refer sometimes to ancient works, such 
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as the Book of Jasher, or the histories which the author of 
Chronicles consulted. In early times, therefore, some literary 
conscience existed, if not the dread of changing a single letter 
of the Law, which wasconspicuous in the days of Christ. How 
is it that a more modern spirit is supposed to have existed in 
mote remote times? 

If we consider the literary history of other Semitic books, 
we do not find that editing played a part in their composition. 
To explain the Scriptures, separate paraphrases, called Tar- 
gums, were written,and Chronicles itself is perhaps the earli- 
est Targum. The explanation of the Law was effected by a 
separate work—the Mishna—in the second century of the 
Christian era, at a time when every jot and tittle of the sacred 
books were holy. The Mishna was not edited or corrupted, 
but commented upon in Jerusalem and Babylon, in treatises 
known as Gemara, although, in some few cases, the comment 
in time became fused with the older text. The Assyrians, when 
they copied their ancient tablets, were most careful to secure 
accuracy, and added notes like that which terminates their 
account of the Deluge: “ Written and made clear like the 
ancient copy;” and when further explanation was needed, it 
took the form of a lexicon upon a separate tablet. The Egyp- 
tians took equal pains, at an early date, in attempting to pre- 
serve the text of the Book of the Dead, by notes and marginal 
readings. In the Koran, certain passages create difficulties by 
contradicting others; but no Moslem ever dared to expunge 
them. 

Such ideas of procedure are, and have always been, foreign 
to the character of Oriental literature; and the commentator 
or scribe never seeks, or sought, to criticise, but only reverently 
to copy, or to explain as best he was able, holding his want of 
understanding to be the cause of his difficulties, and not the 
obscurity or contradiction of his teacher. So unnatural is 
this theory of editing, when applied to any Oriental literature, 
and most of all to the Hebrew Scriptures, that it is impossible 
to believe that the present lines of critical study can commend 
themselves to any who are familiar with the manners and his- 
tory of the East. 





SPIRITUALISM IN ITS TRUE CHARACTER. 
EDITORIAL. 


The Month, London, September. 

T the outset we take it for granted that Spiritualism is 
something more than a mere imposture. No one can 
read the literature of the subject without coming to the con- 
clusion that physical effects are produced which cannot be due 
to any natural forces whatever, and prove without a doubt the 
presence of some superhuman and _ invisible intelligence 
through whose agency they are brought about. The facts 
then being indisputable, the question for solution is the char- 
acter of the agency. According to the assertion of the invisi- 
ble beings themselves, they are the spirits of the dead, who 
describe their condition as one of continued development, the 

natural result of the life lived on earth, 

During the early stages of their purification their bad pas- 
sions still cling to them, but they have no opportunity of 
indulging them. They cannot get rid of their mental emotions 
by the fierce struggles and sensual pleasures of a physical 
existence and this presence of unsatisfied desires is a continual 
torment. From spirits such as these we cannot expect a lofty 
tone or a love of purity and truth. But they are in a stage of 
progressive evolution ; their higher nature will, after a long and 
painful struggle, triumph over their lower. 

The general drift of spiritualistic teaching is thus incompat- 
ible with the teaching of the Church and of the Bible. 

But it does not follow, because they make statements with 
which we disagree, that it is thence unlawful for us to hold com- 
munication with them. This is the real point at issue. Can 
we allow ourselves to hold converse with those beings reserv- 
ing to ourselves the right to believe or disbelieve them as we 
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like, or is all intercourse with them not only dangerous, but 
unlawful, forbidden by Almighty God and by His Church, 
ruinous to faith and morals, and to be most carefully avoided 
by all serious Christians under pain of serious sin. 

In answering this question we have four different things to 
consider: (1) Who are these spirits that hold converse with 
men? (2) Is the doctrine they inculcate such as to render 
intercourse with them unlawful? (3) What is shown in practice 
to be the result of such intercourse? (4) Is it positively forbid- 
den by the Church ? 

Nowevery Christian is bound to believe that those who die in 
a state of enmity with God, are at once condemned to the 
eternal prison-house, which is the lot of all who deliberately 
reject Him; on the other hand, that those who die in the grace 
of God, and have no debt to pay for sin still unatoned, as well 
as infants who pass away with their baptismal innocence still 
unimpaired by any venial sin, pass straight into the presence 
of God. When, therefore, the spirits who converse with men 
by material means, declare themselves to be those who have 
lived the worst of lives,and died a death corresponding to their 
lives, it is clear that they are lying spirits. So, too, when they 
proclaim themselves the spirits of children who have died in 
infancy,and yet deny that they are in possession of the Beatific 
Vision. We are hence justified in concluding on this ground 
alone that they are emissaries of the father of lies whose one 
and only object in their intercourse with us is to drag down 
our souls to Hell. 

The spirits often make profession of perfect orthodoxy, and 
inculcate pious practices. They are not only Christian, but 
distinctly Catholic. But the primary doctrine of the Spiritual- 
ists is the abolition of Hell, and the substitution for it of a 
process of purgation or purification, Further, Spiritualism sets 
aside or explains away the central doctrine of Christianity—the 
Incarnation of our Lord. Their doctrine being thus opposed 
to Divine revelation and the teachings of the Church, it is 
clear that they can neither be messengers from God, nor holy 
souls waiting the expiation of their offenses that they may be 
admitted to His presence. It is hence unlawful to hold inter- 
course with them, 

But we have still to consider the practical effect on Catho- 
lics of taking part in spiritual seances as well as the positive 
teaching of the Church on the subject. This we must post- 
pone for a later article. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILWAY. 
OLAF LANGE. 
Naturen og Mennesket, Copenhagen, August. 
I. 

LTHOUGH Russia owned one of the oldest railways in 
Europe, it was not till after 1870 that it developed its 
roads with any degree of rapidity. At Balaclava, in the Cri- 
mea, in 1854, a railroad was used the first time for strategical 
purposes. After the United States’ civil war and the Franco- 
German war had demonstrated the importance of railroads for 
military purposes, Russia, following the example of Western 
Europe, established special railroad battalions. At present 
Russia possesses six railroad battalions, two of which are 
detailed to the Transcaspian Territory. They are organized 
differently from the German. The German recruit enters 
immediately upon his railroad service, but the Russian is first 
trained, for two years, as a common soldier. For the Russian 
service only technically educated men are chosen. After hav- 
ing served their military term, they are provided for in railroad 

employ. 
In 1880 General Annenkof arrived in the Transcaspian Ter- 
ritory, and the work on the Transcaspian road began in June. 
The ties came from the forests on the Okas, Kamas, andi 
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Volga, and were brought by ship to their destination. Rails, 
iron bridges, machinery, axles, and wheels were brought by 
rail to Tsaritzin on the Volga, and thence by vessel. | If 
the Volga were frozen, the material was sent by sea to Poti or 
Batoum, and thence by rail to Baku, and across the Caspian 
Sea by steamer. 

The original design was to make Krasnovodsk the starting 
point because there is a good port there, but behind it there 
are three mountain chains, which could not be pierced in time 
for the Akal-Teke expedition; the choice therefore fell upon 
Mikailovsk. But it was no small affair to begin here where 
everything was wanting. The soldiers were quartered in tents, 
and all food and tools had to be brought from Baku. There 
was no fresh water. The first thing, therefore, done on the spot 
was the erection on the seacoast of two of Noble’s apparatuses 
for the distillation of water from the Caspian sea. They were 
heated by petroleum from Baku, and furnished daily 150,000 
quarts of drinking water, which, as the road progressed inland, 
was carried into the desert for the use of men and beasts. In 
1880-1 Russians alone did the work on the road, but later the 
heavy earthwork was done by natives, Turkomansand Persians, 
of whom 18,000 were at one time employed. They were divided 
into two gangs; the one working from six in the morning till 
noon, the other from noon till six in the evening. For the 
sake of the troops no work was done in the hot season. All 
soldiers and part of the laborers were quartered in “ flying bar- 
racks,” viz., a train fitted up for barracks. It consisted of 
35-45 wagons. In General Annenkof’s wagon there were a 
sleeping and a sitting-room, and a library with charts, maps, 
books, etc. In the next there was a telegraph office, placing 
the chief in direct communication with the ministry in St. 
Petersburg. In other wagons were drug-store, infirmary, 
and baths, The officers had special wagons, but a common 
<ining-room. There were three kitchen wagons for the troops, 
wagons for smitheries, provisions, materials, etc., and finally 
twenty wagons for the lodgment of soldiers and some 
laborers. A train arrived every evening with material for the 
division, which started the next morning. It unloaded behind 
the “flying barracks” and returned for new supplies. Next 
morning the “flying barracks” moved back a little, and 
immediately a few ties and rails were laid, on which, 
by means of hand-power, small wagons were driven forward 
with the material, to where it was to be used. If no extraor- 
dinary difficulties were met, the work advanced a mile 
before noon, and as the “flying barracks” followed the 
progress of the road, the relieved workmen passed at once 
from labor to rest and refreshment. At the same time the 
new materials for the next mile arrived, and it was finished by 
evening. If a supply train was delayed, the reserve supply, 
carried by the “ flying barracks” was used. Later, as the road 
advanced, supply depots were established at the various sta- 
tions. Thus the work was never interrupted. 

The first twelve miles of the road offered the greatest diffi- 
culties met with anywhere. Upon the flat, but comparatively 
hard, seashore followed a stretch of quicksand entirely desti- 
tute of vegetation. The yellow sand was extremely unstable, 
affording no support for the ties and rails. This was 
remedied by soaking the sand with salt water and covering it 
with washed clay. East of Molla-Kari, a dry but hard plain, 
Takir, was reached, and the work was easy for awhile. Then 
sand was again met with in an arm of the desert, Kara-Kum, 
and it was not till Kasandschik was reached, about a hundred 
miles from the coast, that fresh water was struck. At present 
this is the source of supply for the whole line from the coast 
to the Akal Oasis. The road to Kasandschik was ready in 
February, 1881, but Kisil-Arvat was not reached till the fall. 
Here the work stopped and no progress was made till 
the spring of 1885, when it was renewed with increased 
energy. 

The temporary port at Mikailovsk had in the meanwhile 
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proved useless for the increased traffic; and the Caspian and 
Astrakan steamers which draw nine feet of water could not 
run up to Mikailovsk, but had to anchor in the bay of Krasno- 
vodsk, whence goods and passengers were transported in 
small flat-bottomed steamers to Mikailovsk. This took much 
time; twelve hours alone for the sail from Krasnovodsk to 
Mikailosk, and, moreover, the transportation could only be 
done in daytime. On account of the mountains, spoken of 
before, no railroad could be laid between the two places with- 
out tunneling, and that would be too costly. To deepen the 
port at Mikailovsk would also be too costly and doubtful of 
success. The surveys proved, however, that the greatest Cas- 
pian steamers could land at Usun-ada, the Long Island, which 
could easily be put in connection with the mainland by a dam. 
Orders were therefore issued for the construction of a port on 
Usun-ada, to take the place of those at Krasnovodsk and 
Mikailovsk. The new port was opened and inaugurated on 
May 10, 1886. Simultaneously with this work, the road 
reached the Tedschen Oasis. The work between the Akal 
Oasis and Kisil-Arvat and Géurs was comparatively easy in 
the cultivated land, though the many canals for irrigation 
caused much expense as they had to be bridged. Of such 
bridges there are now no less than 3,000 west of Amu-darya. 
The new road has made Askabad, near Géurs, the capital of 
the Transcaspian Territories and the seat of the Governor. As 
if by magic the city has risen from the sands of the desert. It 
is now the meeting point for the caravans from Khiva, Bokara, 
and Persia. In February, 1886, Duschak was reached, and the 
strategical part of the task solved. Russian soldiers could be 
carried by rail to the prospective battle-field at Herat, while 
the English could reach no further than the Bolan pass. In 
July the same year the Merv station was opened, and in 
December the road was laid to Tschardschni on Bokara’s bor- 
der. A short pause in the work had then to be made. But 
in January, 1887, an imperial Ukase ordered the continuation 
of the road to Samarkand. 


THE CYCLONE IN MAURITIUS. 


HUuBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM, C. M. G., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Mauritius and Its Dependencies. 


Blackwood'’s Magazine, Edinburgh, September. 


N the 28th of April, 1892, Mauritius, the old Ile de France, 
still vied with the Island of Ceylon for pride of place as 
the most beautiful and the most fertile colony of the British 
Crown in the Eastern hemisphere. Its cane crops had weath- 
ered the summer gales, which on Feb, 12, and again a fort- 
night after, had assumed very sinister aspects; and planters, 
who for some years past had valiantly fought against low prices 
and beetroot competition, were silently revelling in the pros- 
pect that the hurricane season being over, the year 1892 was 
likely to mark a new era of prosperity. The garden of Pam- 
plenousses, which Mauritians were wont to consider, and with 
justice, the third botanical garcien in the world, was resplen- 
dent with tropical vegetatio.); while that of Réduit, which had 
been nursed with love an »rid ‘y every successive Governor 
for upwards of a hundred years, was looking its best in its lux- 
uriant display of palms and flowers and gorgeously colored 
foliage. 

At 8 P.M. on the 29th, all this was no more; the island had 
lost its beauty, the cane its promise, the planter his hopes, and 
the gardens their charms, A short twenty-four hours had 
sufficed to perpetrate this end, and fortunate had it been could 
the mischief have stopped there, for the soil’s fertility cannot 
be affected by a storm, and the soil of Mauritius is preémi- 
nently fertile and recuperative; but 1,100 people had been 
killed, 2,000 had been wounded ; one-third of the capital had 
been levelled to the ground; thirty out of fifty churches and 
chapels had been demolished or rendered useless; sugar-mills 
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had been wrecked, crushing mercilessly men, women, and chil- 
dren who had sought refuge under their solid walls; every 
Indian hut had been blown away, whole villages swept from 
the place where they stood, and some 50,000 homeless people 
were left toseek for shelter and food, which a tew hours before 
they were quietly enjoying, through their own exertion and 
labor. 

Nothing could withstand in places the terrible force of the 
wind on that fatal day of the 29th of April. It will be for 
scientific men to explain how trees firmly planted more than a 
century back, and of eight and twelve feet diameter, were fel- 
led to the ground, how the iron-like teakwood branches were 
snapped and cut and broken as mere brushwood ; how girders 
of iron eighteen inches thick were indented and twisted so as 
to become useless, as in the case of the great pulley-ladders of 
a sea-dredger; how, in fine,a column of stones, each weighing 
more than a ton and fast riveted with iron girders and with 
cement, was thrown down like a pack of cards; and it will be 
for meteorologists to explain how an island of thirty-three 
miles by thirty-one in extent, through which the centre of a 
cyclone is passing, can escape at all from a wind so violent as 
the above denotes. 

In the tables of observations, the velocity of the wind is set 
down at 121 miles at its maximum, which corresponds toa 
pressure of 67 lbs. to the square foot. It does seem as if this 
pressure, moved at double the rate of an express train, must 
render house habitation useless as a place of refuge in a storm ; 
yet in my inspection of the island I have seen a house 
destroyed, the walls surrounding its yard crushed to atoms, 
and a pigeon-house on four miserable posters saved! Why? 
Everything was unexpected, singular, and unprecedented, in 
this calamitous stroke dealt by nature with a viciousness that 
savoured of a woman’s vengeance. 

Gales in Mauritius have been known in May and even in 
June, notably in 1785. when the storm lasted twenty hours, but 
no hurricane; and though there have been three hurricanes in 
April since 1773, none were later than the roth of that month, 
so that even as to date the hurricane of 1892 was exceptional, 
and will probably, on these accounts, modify many accepted 
principles of the students of the laws of storms, unless; indeed, 
the new interest in the spots on the sun’s disc can explain, by 
their number and their degree of magnitude, the exceptional 
variations in the air-currents which revolve about the earth in 
its whirlwind course around the sun. 


DWARF TRIBES SOUTH OF MOUNT ATLAS. 
R. G. HAuisurtTon, Q.C., F.R.G.S. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review, London. 

N September 2d last a paper on ‘‘ Dwarfs and Dwarf Wor- 
() ship,” referring to some of the proofs that had come to 
light that there must be dwarf tribes in Southern Morocco, 
was read by myself ata meeting of the ninth Oriental Con- 
gress in London. 

A new light was subsequently thrown on the subject of 
dwarfs by Sir George Humphrey, Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Cambridge. Dealing merely with European, ze. 
non-racial dwarfs, he divides them into two classes, “/rue 
dwarfs” who differ from their race only in size,and dwarfs 
from rickets who are stunted, and generally malformed and 
feeble. His statement that neither of these classes transmits 
its small size to the children, disposes of the theory that the 
dwarfs met with in Morocco are merely a few families of ordi- 
nary dwarfs. Far from being stunted and deformed, through 
rickets, they are very strong, extremely courageous, and won- 
derfully active, and are, it is stated, feared by the other Moors. 
Nor can they be true dwarfs. This class is so extremely rare 
that France and England possess each only one skeleton, and 
the chance of meeting with a true dwarf in a sparsely peopled 
country like Morocco would be very remote. If, then, a dozen 
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dwarfs, not stunted or deformed by rickets, have found their 
way to Northern Morocco, the inference is conclusive that 
they cannot be “true dwarfs” but must be racza/ and con- 
nected with some dwarf tribe, 

But any doubt that might at first sight seem to exist on this 
point is settled when I mention that the dwarfs seen in 
Morocco are not diminutive Moors, resembling their country- 
men in everything except size, but are so strikingly distinct 
from the other people of Morocco, that even if they were not 
dwarfs, we should have to set them down as a different and 
peculiar race. Among the points which distinguish them from 
Moors, Arabs, Jews, Berbers, Negroes, and Mulattoes of 
Morocco are the following: their wonderful agility, a reddish 
complexion which is characteristic of almost all dwarf races, 
and the peculiar woolly hair growing in tufts which distin- 
guishes nearly all dwarf races and their offshoots. They differ 
even in dress, etc., and shave their taces—an abomination to 
Moslem Moors. In all these particulars, as well as in size, they 
are precisely similar to the dwarfs of Central Africa. 

So far, at least, as early ages are concerned, the idea is not a 
new one that dwarfs once existed south of Mount Atlas; for it 
has for some years past been a subject of contention between 
French geographers and some French anthropologists. The 
former maintain that the place described by Herodotus, where 
the Nasamonian explorers were captured by dwarf Troglodytes, 
must have been an oasis in the northwestern part of the 
Sahara, not far to the south or southeast of Morocco, 

The country of the Nasamonians called by Procopias, Zaba, 
is now known as the oasis of Mzab. According to Herodotus,. 
some young Nasamonian explorers went wes¢ for many days 
until they reached an oasis where they were captured by a 
dwarf race of Troglodytes, who were all necromancers, and 
lived on ariver that ran from West to East. 

The dwarfs mentioned by Aristoile cannot have lived in 
Equatorial Africa, as they possessed a remarkably small breed 
of horses. 

The rock-cut chambers in the Atlas, whether intended for 
storehouses, or for residence, or for refuge, are so uniformly 
five feet high, that they most probably were made by dwarf 
Troglodytes. 

The views of French geographers on this subject were con- 
tested in an able article on the Pygmies of Antiquity in the 
last number of the Revue Historigue, on the ground that we 
can find no trace of there ever having been dwarfs north of the 
Sahara. By an odd coincidence a letter was received by me 
in that very month from Mr. Thomas Martin in which he said 
that having become familiar with the peculiar click in vogue 
in the speech of South African tribes who have inherited or 
derived it from the Bushmen, he was surprised in 1888, at 
hearing in Mogador, a port on the southwest coast of 
Morocco, some natives from Sus and the Sahara using clicks 
similar to those of South African races. He naturally came to 
the conclusion that the Bushmen must have in early ages 
found their way as far north as Mt. Atlas. 

The President, in the course of his paper on my pamphlet, 
drew attention to the peculiar indentation in dwarf skulls at 
the base of the nose. If this is confined to the skulls of 
African dwarfs, it would seem to indicate that it may possibly 
be connected with South African clicks either as cause or 
effect. He also very properly connected the dwarfs seen in 
Morocco with the Akkas of the Mombulto country. There 
cannot be a doubt that there is an extensive district to the 
south of Morocco, bounding southernly on the Sahara, which is 
called Akka, and which is said to be the headquarters of the 
Atlas dwarfs, and, also, that there is another Akka on the 
shores of the Albert Nyanza, which is also inhabited by a 
dwarf race called Akka. Which was the original Akka? 
Quatrefages mentions a tradition among the dwarfs of Equa- 
torial Africa that their ancestors came from the northwest, @¢., 
from the direction of Morocco, 
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EDUCATION FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. By 
Alfred Fouillée; Translated and Edited, with a Preface, by W. J. 
Greenstreet M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge; with a Preface 
‘by William T. Harris A.M., LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Education. 





HE decisive victory of Germany in the war of 1870 came to be 
universally recognized by French statesmen as a victory of 
German schoolmasters; as due to a higher military organization 
resulting from a better training of the individual for intelligent 
codperation in the organization of which he was a constituent unit. 
‘Similar views had already found recognition in England, in Spain, 
and in Italy: the social unit must be trained to a knowledge of him- 
self and of his relation to the society of which he is a member. These 
views once announced in France soon obtained general prevalence. 
An efficient system of national education was demanded by public 
opinion. As to what constitutes an efficient system of education 
there is much divergence of views, the scientific school pleading for 
the imparting of knowledge of facts, while the classical school insists, 
that a knowledge of the languages and literature of Greece and 
Rome, is the necessary basis of liberal culture. For some decades 
past the classical method has been discredited, as wanting in practical 
utility, but there are now signs of a widespread reaction, and educa- 
‘tional works have become the order of the day. 

In the opening chapters of the work under notice we have a crushing 
indictment of the: utilitarian tendency that confounds education with 
instruction, and a luminous restatement of the arguments for the 
retention of the humanities as the basis of any system of secondary 
education. But if M. Fouillée is a classic, his treatment of the discus- 
‘sion is purely scientific. He makes education a question of Sociology. 
Its object, the creation of such tendencies as will be useful to the 
race both physically and intellectually. ‘‘ True education,” he says, 
‘is that which, instead of sterilizing the brain by the exhaustion of 
its force, makes it more and more fruitful by the development of 
varied capacities in the midst of varied environments. As with Guyau, 
so with Fouillée, ‘‘ pedagogy is the art of adapting new generations 
to those conditions of life which are the most intensive, extensive, 
and fruitful for the individual and the species.” Its object, ‘‘ the 
maintenance and progress of the human race.” We will, however, 
allow M. Fouillée to enunciate his own views on the general subject 
of education as expressed in his introduction. 


The nation is an organism endowed witha kind of collective consciousness, 
although not concentrated in an ego. I therefore take everything that maintains 
in a nation continuity of character, mind, habits, and aptitudes—in a word, a 
national consciousness and a national will, as a form of organic heredity and iden- 
tity, persisting from age toage. That strange saying of old Heraclitus has been 
rightly applied to the solidarity of the generations of mankind: ‘* The death of 
the gods is our life’’; 7. ¢., according toancient modes of speech, we are living on 
our ancestors, on the moral torces incarnated in the history of our country, as well 
as on the natural forces incorporated in its climate and its soil. In my opinion the 
final goal of education is to secure, not only the development of the race, but also 
that of our nationality, our native country. 

Among the means of attaining this end which we have to consider, the first is 
selection, The history of humanity exhibits the struggle of races, nationalities, 
and individuals, not only for existence,—in the oft-quoted phraseology of a narrow 
interpretation of Darwinism—but also for vital progress of every kind, including 
intellectual, esthetic, and moral life. Much is said in these days about the strug- 
gle for existence. There isa heedless and hasty application to humanity of the 
laws formulated by Darwin for the animal kingdom. The metamorphoses of 
selection as it passes from the domain of brute force to that of intellectual and 
moral force are ignored. All the more or less shocking deductions drawn from 
Darwinism are due to this logical blunder, and consist in the belief that the 
triumph of the most powerful force is always equivalent to that of the most brutal 
force. It is of importance, therefore, to note the analogies and differences between 
natural and social selection. . . . A new group of sciences, f. ¢., social 
science, is extending its limits, and by the next century wil! have been awarded the 
first rank in importance. Too exclusively literary an education having provoked 
a reaction in favor of science. and scientific education, in its turn, having disap- 
pointed expectations, we may fairly prophesy that in the more or less near future, 
the characteristic feature of education will be the moral and social tendency given 
from the outset to all subjects, and toall methods. . . . The “ humanities,” 
in the true sense of the word, which should be based upon the knowledge of man 
and human societies will then be brought to the front. The humanities, with the 
philosophy which completes them, form the orly true and liberal education. 

+ . « Wemust each of us feel that we are citizens ; we must be animated by 
public spirit, always ready to place the interests of country above those of self. 

The classics are already the pledge of a certain disinterestedness, of a certain 
literary taste; even Latin, “ apparently useless,’’ is useful in turning the minds of 
the young from their immediate or future interests—in carrying them back to 
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great national and historical interests, to French literature, and to the ancient 
literature by which it was inspired, to that ancient art from which our modern 
art derives its inspiration. That is Gad/ia Perennis, beginning with Rome or 
earlier still, instead of commencing with the French Revolution. 

Above all, a great nation like France must foster the production and selection 
of the highest genius. How, then, is genius born and developed? By the com- 
bination of three factors: (1) The hereditary transmission of the qualities of the 
race, and in particular of the family; (2) The ‘ happy accidents” and peculiar 
circumstances of spermatic or embryonic life; (3) The influence of the national 
environment and of national education. We have no control over the embryo or 
over those chances which, by a precious ¢dfosyncrasy, virtually create a genius; 
but we can do something. we can even doa great deal, to prepare for the advent 
of minds of a higher order, by the accumulation of certain qualities in the race, 
and by the maintenance of thatintellectual and esthetic environment, which is, 
as it were, the vital air of genius. 





MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. Frederick Wright, 
D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., Professor in Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, Assistant on the United States Geological Survey, Author of 
** The Ice Age in North America.” With an Appendix on Tertiary 
Man by Professor Henry W. Haynes. Fully Illustrated. The 
International Scientific Series, No. 69. 12mo, pp. 385. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1892. 

[Professor Wright, in his ‘‘ Ice Age in North America "’ (of which a third edition 
has been issued), undertook to estimate the bearing of that Age upon the antiquity 
of man. In this work the Professor discusses, in a more condensed and popular 
form, the broader question of man’s entire relation to the Glacial Period in 
Europe as well as in America. _ As a preparation for the work, the author spent a 
season on the Pacific Coast in special study of the lava-beds there, the relations of 
which to the Glacial period anc to man’s antiquity are of great interest, and 
subsequently spent a summer in Europe, to enable him to compare the facts bear- 
ing upon the subject on both continents. Here we have, therefore, a concise 
presentation of the facts which have been rapidly accumulating during the past 
few years relating to the Glacial period and its connection with human history. 
In the Appendix Professor Haynes applies the tests laid down to prove the exist- 
ence of man at remote periods, tothe evidence brought forward in Europe for 
the existence of man during the Tertiary period, and then considers the bearing 
of certain discoveries on our Pacific Coast on the question of Tertiary man. He 
comes to the conclusion that both in Europe and America, the existence of Ter- 
tiary man has not yet been established. The unscientific reader can peruse this 
book with pleasure, so clear and simple are Professor Wright's statements, 
explanations, and arguments. All of his ten chapters are interesting, but of 
special interest are the two chapters which discuss, one the Cause of the Glacial 
period, and the other its Date. We give asummary of the conclusions of the 
last-named chaper, which deserve profound attention, because it has been proved 
by evidence which is now beyond dispute that man was in existence, both in 
Europe and America, during the Glacial period. } 


REAT changes of opinion with respect to geological time have 
taken place within the past generation. The followers of Sir 
Charles Lyell felt themselves at liberty to regard geological time as 
practically unlimited, and did not hesitate to refer the origin of life 
upon the globe back to a period of 500,000,000 years. In the first 
edition of his Origin of Species, Charles Darwin estimated that the 
time required for the erosion of the Wealden deposits in England was 
306,662,400 years, which he spoke of as ‘‘a mere trifle” of that at 
command for establishing his theory of the origin of species through 
natural selection. In his second edition, however, he confesses that 
his original statement concerning the length of geological time was 
rash; while in later editions he quietly omitted it. 

Mr. George H. Darwin, Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge 
University, has, from a series of intricate calculations, shown that 
between fifty and one hundred million years ago the earth was revolv- 
ing from six to eight times faster than now, and that the moon. then 
almost touched the earth and revolved about it once in every three or 
four hours. From this proximity of the moon to the earth, it would 
result that if the oceans had been then in existence the tides would have 
been two hundred times as great as now, creating a wave six hundred 
feet in height, which would sweep around the world every four hours. 
Such a condition of things would evidently be incompatible with 
geological life, and geology must limit itself to a period which is 
inside of 100,000,000 years. 

Sir William Thomson and Professor Tait, of Great Britain, and 
Professor Newcomb, of the United States Naval Observatory, 
approaching the question from another point of view, seem to demon- 
strate that the radiation of heat from the sun is diminishing at a rate 
such that ten or twelve million years ago it must have been so hot 
upon the earth’s surface as to vaporize all the water, and thus render 
impossible the beginning of geological life until later than that period. 
Indeed, they seem to prove by rigorous mathematical calculations 
that the total amount of heat originally possessed by the nebula out 
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of which the sun has been condensed, would only be sufficient to keep 
up the present amount of radiation for 18,000,000 years. 

Mr. Wallace, by estimating the time required for the deposition of 
the stratified rocks open to examination upon the surface of the globe, 
concluded that 28,000,000 years is all the time required for the forma- 
tion of the geological strata. According to Dana’s estimates, the time 
since the beginning of the Tertiary period, and the existence of the 
higher animals, is considerably less than two million years, even upon 
Mr. Wallace's basis of calculation. If, however, we should be com- 
pelled to accept the calculations of Sir William Thomson, Professor 
Tait, and Professor Newcomb, the time since the beginning of the 
Tertiary period would be reduced to considerably less than one mill- 
ion years. 

The theory of Mr. Prestwich and others is that all the phenomena 


-of the Glacial period can be brought within the limits of thirty or forty 


thousand years. In order to estimate the degree of credibility to be 
given to this theory, we must bear in mind certain things. At the 
present rate at which erosive agencies are now acting upon the Alps, 
their dimensions would be reduced one-half ina million years. At 
the present rate of the recession of the Falls of St. Anthony, the whole 
gorge from St. Louis to Minneapolis would have been produced in a 
million years. A river lowering its bed a foot in a thousand years 
would produce a cafion a thousand feet deep in a million years. 

After making all reasonable allowances, Prestwich’s conclusion that 
twenty-five thousand years is ample time to allow to the reign of the 
ice of the Glacial period cannot be regarded as by any means incredi- 
ble or, on a priori grounds, improbable. 





THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF MACKAY OF UGANDA, 
TOLD FOR BOYS. By His Sister. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 1892. 


HIS is not, the author tells us, a condensation of the larger vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Mackay of Uganda,” but consists of entirely fresh matter. 
Its design is to incite a spirit of emulation in boys, make them famil- 
iar with Africa as a field of missionary enterprise, and awaken in them 
a desire to devote their lives to its moral and spiritual regeneration. 
The story lingers lovingly over Mackay’s boyhood, and dwells partic- 
ularly on the development of the engineering tastes which finally, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his father, who designed him for the 
Church, led to his studying engineering and its kindred sciences at the 
University, while he, at the same time, went through a course of 
practical engineering at the works of Messrs, Miller and Herbert. 

Leaving Edinburgh he went over to Germany, both to acquire a 
knowledge of the language, and perfect himself in engineering. Early 
religious influences drew him to the society of religious people in Ger- 
many. There was, moreover, ever present with him his sainted 
mother’s injunction: ‘ If the call come to you take care you do not 
neglect it;”’ and at last the claims of the heathen world took such a 
hold of him that he describes it as a new conversion. The idea of 
becoming an engineer missionary took possession of him, and in this 
he was greatly encouraged by one of his German friends, Dr. Baur, 
who had been intimately acquainted with John Coleridge Patteson the 
martyr-bishop of Melanesia. 

In this frame of mind he read Stanley’s ‘‘ How I Found Living- 
stone,” and laying down the book at midnight shortly before Christ- 
mas, 1875, his eye fell on a paragraph signed, Henry Wright, Hon. 
Sec. Church Missionary Society, in an old copy of the Edinburgh 
Daily Review. This was a call for pioneer missionaries for Uganda, 
and Mackay felt that the ‘‘ call” had come. He at once wrote tender- 
ing his services, and left for the Dark Continent the following April. 
From this point the work deals chiefly with Mackay’s personal experi- 
ences in Uganda, and the conduct of the king, the Catholic mission- 
aries, and the Arab slave-dealers; but there are several chapters devoted 
to general information regarding the country, and a strong recom- 
mendation to open up transport facilities by laying down a light rail- 
road. The work concludes with Bishop Tucker’s earnest appeal to 
Christian England to aid in the evangelization of the country. 





EARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA. By the Reverend John Wright, 
D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul, Minn. 12mo, pp. 171. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1892 


[The title of this book does not describe its contents accurately, since by America 
is meant the United States alone, and there is a chapter on ** Early Editions of the 


«Greek Testament.’’ More than one-fourth of the volume is devoted to the Eliot 


New Testaments and Bibles in the Indian language, of which it appears there are 
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122 copies known to be in existence, a list of their owners being given, as also a list 
of some of the prices paid for copies thereof. One of these cost Mr. Martin Kalb- 
fleisch of New York, in 1882, no less asum than $2,900. Doctor Wright gives a re- 
duced fac-simile of both the English and Indian title pages of the Eliot Bible of 1663; 
a reduced fac-simile of the Saur Bible, printed in 1743 at Germantown, Pa., and the 
first German ible printed in the United States ; a fac-simile (exact size) of the 
Aitken Bible of 1782, the first Bible printed in the United States in the English 
language ; and a fac-simile (exact size) of the first Greek Testament printed in the 
United States. We give errors pointed out in the Eliot Bible, and some transla- 
tions thought by their authors to be improvements on the standard English 
version, ]} 

N translating the parable of the ten virgins, Eliot had a Natick 

interpreter, who did not understand that the noun wanted was 
feminine, chastity among the Indians being a masculine virtue. So 
in the Eliot Bible the ien virgins appear as ‘‘ the ten chaste young 
men” and in every place in which ‘‘ virgin” appears in the English 
version, that word is translated ‘* chaste young man.” 

Among those who thought they could improve on the standard 
English version was no less a person than Benjamin Franklin. He 
recommended the following translation of Verses 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 of the first chapter of Job. 

6. And it being levee day in Heaven, all God’s nobility came to 


court to present themselves before Him ; and Satan also appeared in 
the circle as one of the ministry. 


7. And God said unto Satan, You have been some time absent; 


where were you? And Satan answered, 1 have been at my country 


seat, and in different places visiting my friends. 

8. And God said, Well, what think you of Lord Job? You see he 
is my best friend, a perfectly honest man, full of respect for me, and 
avoiding everything*that might offend me. 

g. And Satan answered: Does your majesty imagine that his good 
conduct is the effect of personal attachment and affection ? 

10. Have you not protected him and heaped your benefits upon 
him, till he has grown enormously rich ? 

11. Try him;—only withdraw your favor, turn him out of his places, 
and withhold his pensions, and you will soon find him in the opposi- 
tion. 

The supposed defects of the English version were also amended in 
a ‘‘ New and Corrected Version of the New Testament,” by the Rev- 
erend Rodolphus Dickinson, of South Carolina, published in 1833. 
Here are some of his emendations: 

John iii.: 3. ‘‘ Except a man be reproduced, he cannot realize the 
reign of God.” 

4. Nicodemus says to him: ‘‘ How can a man be produced when he 
is matured? Can he again pass into a state of embryo and be pro- 
duced ?” 

Acts i.: 18. ‘* And (Judas) falling prostrate, a violent internal 
spasm ensued, and all his viscera were emitted.” 

Acts xxvi.: 24. ‘‘ Festus declared with a loud voice: Paul, you 
are insane! Multiplied research drives you to distraction.” 





STRANGE TALES OF A NIHILIST. By Willian Le Queux. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company, 


S the title imports, this isa series of Nihilist stories. But, although 
‘Asin themselves disconnected, they are strung together as the indi- 
vidual experiences of the narrator, who describes himself as Vladimir 
Mikhalovitch,a Russian Jew, who was driven to Nihilism by the cruel 
persecution of himself and other members of his family. This is, 
however, only a matter of form, but the author, in his preface, 
vouches for the substantial truth of the several stories, the real names 
being, of course, generally suppressed. The most striking character- 
istic of these stories is the utter recklessness of the Nihilists in their 
efforts to break down the existing order in Russia, and the corre- 
sponding unscrupulousness of the agents of the Russian Government as 
to the means employed to crush these dangerous foes. On both sides 
murder is resorted to without scruple, but the agents of the Russian 
Government are represented as occasionally adopting the more 
ingenious expedient of fabricating false evidence against members of 
the Nihilist faction, concealing, for example, dynamite or forged 
bank-notes with the accompanying plates in their rooms, and then 
using the foreign police and courts of justice to convict them, or to 
hold them until other criminai evidence, perhaps equally false, is pro- 
cured from Russia for their extradition. The blind diamond thief 
who got away to Amsterdam with the great yellow diamond crops up 
again here, and the story told without effort at dramatic effect is per- 
haps the simple truth as the writer knew it. The young girl who, in 
this story, appears as his daughter, is lost sight of after his flight to 
Amsterdam with the stolen diamond, and never heard of again. It is 
the future of this girl (Olga) which Frank Barrett dramatizes with such 
telling effect in ‘‘ Olga’s Crime.” 
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CONVERTS. 


It is announced that Judge Walter Q. 
Gresham, Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, and Mr. 
Wayne McVeagh have decided to vote for Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, hitherto an active 
Democrat, declares that in this campaign he is 
a Mugwump, and repeats his former statement 
that the Democratic old soldiers will not sup- 
port Cleveland. 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, the well-known 
lawyer and writer on Constitutional questions, 
has written another letter to emphasize his 
withdrawal from the Democratic party. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Oct, 2.—It has been 
knowfi among Judge Gresham’s intimates for 
several years that his views upon questions of 
political expediency and upon the lower tariff 
prevented his enthusiastic support of Republi- 
can principles as declared in the party platform 
or exemplified in the conduct of the campaign. 
Before the adjournment of the Chicago Con- 
vention four years ago the Judge was known 
to have said in effect that the theory and 
practice of Protection were alike wrong and 
doomed to destruction at the hands of the peo- 
ple so soon as information of its working could 
be brought home to them. Judge Gresham, 
in conversation with Col. George W. Kendall 
and others, at the Palmer House at that time, 
before and during the Convention here which 
placed Benjamin Harrison in nomination, 
expressed his belief in the doctrine of a 
lower tariff looking toward an_ eventual 
laying of import duties for revenue only 
in accordance with the public expressions 
of Republican statesmen until the formulation 
by the Chicago Convention of a tariff for Pro- 
tection only. The adoption of that plank was 
more than distasteful to Judge Gresham. In 
private conversation he at once deplored and 
denounced this drawing away from the demands 
and necessities of the plain people. It was 
statements of this kind that made the members 
of the People’s party so ready to affirm that in 
everything but their currency and sub-treasury 
plans, the Judge was in perfect accord with 
their declared principles. Rumors to this effect, 
spreading among the working people, and 
coupled with his probity and fearlessness upon 
the bench, made him popular with the laboring 
classes. Other declarations of his upon the 
conduct of the Republican campaign of 1888, 
and regarding the part borne init by great 
combinations of wealth and capital, endeared 
him even more to the classes whose interests 
he had in mind in shaping and expressing his 
own opinions. It was this, taking indefinite 
shape but based always upon the facts, that 
made Judge Gresham so available as a Presi- 
dential candidate for third party schemers. 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer (Dem,), Oct. 4.—All 
over the West such men as Judge Walter Q. 
Gresham are deserting Harrison and announc- 
ing their intention to vote for Grover Cleveland. 
This information is as cheering to the Demo- 
cratic heart as it is depressing to Republicanism. 
If Mr. Orlando J. Hodge was not a candidate 
for Congress it would be among the not remote 
possibilities that he, too, would be arrayed 
against the man who only gives offices to Pres- 
byterians and members of Harrison’s army 
brigade. Out in Oregon a life-long Republican, 
Judge Hare, was nominated by the Republicans 
for Elector-at-large. He declined to serve in 
that capacity. In his letter of declination 
he says: ‘* You have passed high tariff, as you 
claim, for the protection of labor; yet I have 
seen more than 650 manufacturing establish- 
ments reduce the price of labor of the work- 
ingmen.” For this reason, and because of the 
squandering of the surplus, he announces that 
he shall in tuture act in opposition to the prin- 
ciples that he has supported for the last thirty 
years, and will vote for Cleveland and Steven- 
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son. And now Wayne MacVeagh and Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley are reported to have de- | 
serted Harrison for Cleveland. Thus we gather | 
in the intelligence of the party. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), Oct. 3.—The 
absolute surrender of the party to plutocratic 
influences, the systematic and wholesale cor- 
ruption by which it has maintained itself in 
power, the low tone which it has given to the 
public service, have all been distasteful to 
Judge Gresham, who is a clean, high-minded, 
independent man. His determination to vote 
for Cleveland in order to rebuke the party 
with which he has so long been identified will 
have a profound influence throughout the 
country, and especially in Indiana and Illinois, 
where he is so well known and so thoroughly 
respected. Where Judge Gresham leads, a 
multitude of his old comrades in arms, and his 
friends and associates in civil life, hitherto Re- 
publicans, will be glad o follow. 


Brooklyn Eagle Dem.),Oct. 3.—Judge Gresh- 
am was taken from the bench by President 
Arthur to become Postmaster-General and 
nominated afterward to a judgeship a grade 
higher by him. His abilities and integrity 
are well known. To repress the fact that his 
relations with President Harrison have long 
been strained would be disingenuous. The pains 
at which Republicans are to note this fact as 
the cause of his ‘‘coming out” and the care 
talten by Democrats to insist that the fact is 
not the cause unitedly advertise the fact itself. 
It were falsity to deny and folly to ignore the 
fact. While one can readily believe the fact 
has not influenced Judge Gresham, who was as 
personally hostile to General Harrison in 1888, 
when he did not oppose him, as he is now, the 
likelihood that it will qualify the effect of the 
Judge’s action is warrantably to be expected. 
We would discount the claim that ‘‘ 2,000 In- 
dianians will change with Judge Gresham, just 
because he has.” That is not reason enough. 
More than that number of thoughtful Repub- 
licans in Indiana ought to leave their party 
this year for causes quite independent of 
Judge Gresham’s intended action at all. No 
such number anywhere ought to change with- 
out better reason than the mere fact that one 
man proposes todo so. Voters are thinkers, 
they are not sheep. Judge Gresham himszlf 
would be the first to repudiate and deplore 
such an estimate of citizenship as the extrav- 
agant claim suggests. 


New York World (Dem.), Oct. 3.—The 
revolt of Judge Walter Q. Gresham from the 
Republican party is almost the most signifi- 
cant loss of a single member that could have 
befallen the organization, but it is simply the 
logical result of an honest man’s cuntemplation 
of the course and tendency of the party. He 
has never been a partisan of the unscrupulous 
machine order, and for that reason has always 
been hated by the Harrison-Dudley crowd. 
He was a sincere and earnest reformer, and 
they were not. His declaration of his purpose 
to vote for Grover Cleveland will have a 
potent influence everywhere in the West. He 
has the confidence of the plain people more 
completely than any other Republican west of 
the Alleghanies, 


Boston Globe(Dem.), Oct. 3.—Judge Gresham 
has been one of the ablest of the Republican 
leaders, and a man who has been more than 
once considered by them as a candidate for 
the Presidency. He is far more popular in 
Indiana than President Harrison himself; and 
in Illinois, his present residence, he has a 
great and enthusiastic political following. His 
defection from the Republican ranks will be 
surely followed by innumerable other defec- 
tions. Judge Gresham’s departure from the 
Republican ranks means that the Electoral vote 
of Illinois and Indiana will be given to the 
Democratic party. The Republicans seem to 
be losing their old leaders and gaining no new 
recruits. A candle burning at both ends must 
inevitable burn out. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 4. 
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long stood high in Republican circles, and was 
Illinois’s candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1888. But he has 
not been in accord with the high tariff drift of 
his party, and he has been so deeply impressed 
with the dangers threatening the republic from 
capitalistic combinations and class legislation, 
and the corruption of the franchise asso openly 
practiced by the Republican managers in 1888, 
that he has been close to breaking from his 
party for s me ime as those acquainted with 
him have known. It is no secret also that he 
does not like Presi‘ent Harrison, and has no 
confidence it his ability or disposition to resist 
these dangerou tendencies in the party. 


Philadelphia Inguirer (Rep.), Oct. 3.—It is 
the custom to speak of Judge Gresham as one 
who was not fairly treated by his party, but 
ther are not many men who were mote sig- 
nally honored politically for less actual politi- 
cal service. He failed to get to Congress in 
1866, it is true, but that was due to the votes 
ot his fellow-citizens of Indiana. Grant made 
him United States Circuit Judge, and Arthur 
took him from the Bench to make him Post- 
master-General, and later Secretary of the 
Treasury. ‘Thence he was transferred to the 
office which he now holds, so that for twenty- 
three years he has been clothed and fed through 
the grace of Republican appointment. Com- 
mon gratitude for all these favors should have 
prevented Judge Gresham from antagonizing his 
party in a campaign when one of its cardinal 
principles was being assailed from within and 
without. He has chosen to disregard these 
considerations, however, and may hereafter be 
looked upon to coédperate with the enemy. 
His act will be more injurious to Judge 
Gresham than to the Republican party. The 
bolts of men who have been as fairly treated as 
Judge Gresham, especially when inspired by 
a petty desire for personal revenge, exercise 
no wide influence upon thinking men. Thev 
simply cut off those who lead them from their 
former associations, crippling their influence 
on that side without largely extending it on the 
other, and inviting distrust on both. If the 
President’s vote in Indiana or Illinois is 
reduced 100 votes through Gresham’s defec- 
tion it will be more thar even the latter 
expects. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 
3.—If there is any surprise at all it is that he 
[Gresham] did not start a new party. Since 
his defeat in Chicago four years ago he has 
had no love for Harrison, and the fact that the 
wild-eyed Socialists of the People’s party 
talked of nominating him for President last 
summer indicates that his Republicanism long 
ago leaked out. He had reached that develop- 
ment in crankiness that it isa wonder that he 
found an existing party good enough for him. 
Aside from the impression that has kept him 
awake o’ nights for so long a time, that he is 
much better than anybody else on earth, 
Judge Gresham is understood to be tainted 
with the doctrines of Free Trade to that extent 
that he is in favor of hastening the Brother- 
hood of Man and other large adjuncts of the 
millennium rather faster than the plain, prac- 
tical, business sense of the great majority of 
his fellow-citizens think is advisable. He will 
have an uncomfortable experience for a while 
learning to like the Southern bosses, for whom 
he has had such a hearty contempt ever since 
1861; but he will, in time, get accustomed to 
the situation and eventually come to regard 
himself as marked out by Providence for the 
Presidential nomination at the hands of the 
Democratic party as plainly and unmistakably 
as he knows he was designed by Omniscience 
for that honor at the hands of the Republican 
party. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), Oct. 3.—If Judge 
Gresham is going to vote for Cleveland, as re- 
port now credits him with the intention of do- 
ing, let us hope that he will come out flatfooted 
over his signature and say so. A repetition of 
the hubbub raised over his rumored willing- 
ness to accept the People’s party nomination 
for President would be very wearisome just 
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now when the public mind is occvpied upon 
matters much more important. 


From Wayne MacVeagh’s letter to John W. 
Carter.—I\n the present campaign what may 
fairly be called the false alarms of the canvass 
will prove of little value because of the general 
confidence in the safe and conservative charac- 
ter of both candidates. The average voter 
knows that Free Trade is impossible in this 
country for the conclusive reason that the vast 
revenues now required to meet the expenses of 
the Government will necessarily afford a far 


higher degree of protection to our established | 


and prosperous manufactures than either Alex- 
ander Hamilton or Henry Clay thought desir- 
able in the infancy of our weak and struggling 
industries. ‘The average voter also knows that 
the irredeemable paper currency in use before 
the war can never reappear. On the other 
hand, he knows as well that no system of duties 
on imports, however inequitable, can prevent 
our continued growth in wealth, in manufac- 
tures, and in population—a growth due to the 
incomparable gifts of Providence, the intelli- 
gence and energy of the people, and the bless- 
ings of free institutions. 


While I am more than ever resolved to hold | 


duty to country far above any ties of party, I 
find myself at present in general accord with 
the Democratic party, and willing to trust its 
course in the future. The insight, the courage, 
and the patriotism the masses of the party 
exhibited in compelling the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland, when he was without a single 
office-holder to support his candidacy, seem to 
me to demand that I should meet them in the 
same spirit and act with them as long as they 
maintain that high standard of policy and of 
administration. It is the more easy to do so 
because the Republican party, securing its re- 


turn to power four years ago by promising to | 


preserve matters as they were, at once em- 
barked upon what I regard as a reckless and a 
revolutionary policy, even overturning all the 
safeguards of legislation in the House of Re- 
presentatives in their haste to pass the Force 
Bill and the McKinley Bill, both to my mind 
unnecessary and unwise measures. . . . 

As the Republican party is now definitely 
committed to the policy of taxing the people 
for the purpose of giving bounties to such per- 
sons or interests as can secure the necessary 
votes in Congress, so the Democratic party is 
now as definitely committed to the policy of 
restricting taxation to the needs of the Govern- 
ment for public purposes alone. The gulf 
fixed between these two policies of taxation is 
as wide and deep as can well exist between 
political parties; and I am also convinced that 
the other causes in which I am interested can- 
not hope for success until the avowed policy 
of the Republican party on this subject is 
overthrown. 

Until then the right of each State to control 
elections within its borders will not be secure. 
Until then there is no prospect of our enjoying 
the single and stable standard of value which 
other civilized and commercial nations pos- 
sess. Until then there is no hope of placing 
either our pension system or the regulation of 
immigration upon a just and proper basis. 
Until then the purification of our politics will 
ontinue ‘‘ the iridescent dream” which high 
Republican authority has declared it must 
always remain. Until then any pretended re- 
form of the civil service must prove, as it has 


proved these last four years, a delusion and a | 


snare. Until then even ballot reform, the 
vest help yet discovered to honest elections, 
and already threatened with overthrow by the 


Indiana, must share the same fate of betrayal 
in the house of its pretended friends. All 
these good causes are, in the very nature of 
things, the relentless foes of a system of Gov- 
ernment by bounties to favored interests, and 
such a system is their relentless foe. 

As I believe, for the reasons I have given, 
that the true welfare of the country would be 
promoted by Mr. Cleveland’s election, it is my 
duty to vote for him; and as I recall the ca- 
pacity, the fidelity, and the courage with which 


THE 


he has heretofore 
trust committed to 
pleasure. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Oct. 5.—Mr. 
| Wayne MacVeagh, who has not been in accord 
with the Republican party for several years, 
and who has not voted for its candidates, 
| announces that he will support Mr. Cleveland. 
) ta Philadelphia, where Mr. MacVeagh lives, 
this announcement will be regarded as ot about 
the same importance that would be attached 
|toa similar announcement on the part of Mr. 
|Singerly or Mr. McClure. But where Mr. 


irged every public 
mi, the duty becomes a 


| MacVeagh is known only because of the office 
| he held years ago it will be hailed by the Dem- 
| ocrats as an evidence of a change of faith. To 
|help on this interpretation Mr. MacVeagh has 
| written a letter for publication which will not 
enhance his reputation for political honesty. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 5.— 
Mr. MacVeagh, although never a seeker of 
| public station, has been recognized by the Re- 
publican party as worthy of its highest honors, 
| He was Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee in the great battle of 1863 when 
Curtin was reélected; he was tendered and 
accepted a foreign mission under Grant; he 
was called to the Cabinet by Garfield, and 
when the party sought its ablest men as dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, he was 
nominated and elected without a contest. He 
| has no grievances to air, no disappointments 
to avenge, no aspirations to tempt him from 
conscience and truth; and his letter is simply 
the manly expression of honest conviction, and 
his political action is such as makes lustrous 
the manhood of American citizenship. Mr. 
MacVeagh’s arraignment of the decadence of 
the Republican administration blisters in every 
paragraph. No man has, in the same brief 
space, so clearly, so conclusively, and so man- 
fully defined the issues of the present national 
eontest, and the dignity that is maintained 
throughout and the entire absence of partisan 
asperity, must command the respect of even 
those who shall most violently differ from him. 
There is Mr. MacVeagh’s letter; who can an- 
swer it? 





| New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 5.—The 
{convictions of such men [Gresham and Mac- 
| Veagh] have not changed since the days when 
| the Republican party was devoted to principles 
| and was promising a reform of the tariff anda 
| removal of taxes that had been justified by the 
necessities of a war revenue. When Mr. Mac- 
Veagh was a member of Garfield’s Cabinet he 
/was in full harmony with his party, and the 
| position which it professed to hold then is the 
| position which he holds to-day on what are 
| now the leading public questions. The great 
| value of this letter lies in its putting clearly 
jand forcibly in form the thoughts that are 
| working in the minds of many Republicans 
who up to this time have clung to the party of 


| their past devotion, and it is likely by its| 


cogent reasoning to determine their political 
action when the time comes for voting upon 
| the policy hereafter to be pursued by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 


New York Herald (Ind.), Oct. 5.—Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh, a life-long Republican and 
| Attorney-General in Garfield’s Cabinet, an- 
| nounces that he intends to vote the Democratic 
| ticket hereafter, and gives his reasons at length. 
| The Democrats will naturally hail this event 
with satisfaction and will doubtless circulate 
| extensively as a campaign document the letter 
|in which McKinley Protection is so strongly 


| lican of national prominence. 

| New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 
| 5.—When Mr. Cleveland sold his name toa 
firm of lawyers in this city Wayne MacVeagh 
was taken in as a special partrer. ‘The firm 
was Bangs, Stetson, Cleveland, Tracy & Mac- 
Veagh. The latter was the representative of 
the Elkins and Widener street railway monop- 
oly of Philadelphia. He brought all the busi- 
ness of this firm to the Cleveland flytrap in 
William street. When William C. Whitney 
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became interested in street franchise grabbing 
he entered into an alliance with the Elkins- 
Widener crowd. He thus became mixed up 
with MacVeagh. The Cleveland firm and 
Whitney helped Elkins and Widener to fasten 
their hooks upon the street railways of this 
city. The record is before the community. 
MacVeagh has stepped out of the Cleveland 
firm, but his son has taken his place. Mr. 
Whitney and MacVeagh are still interested 
with Elkins and Widener in securing street 
railway franchises in this city. ‘They are all in 
the cable and trolley business. Naturally, 
MacVeagh loves and admires Cleveland. He 
long ago ceased taking an active part in Re- 
publican politics. He has been a sorehead 
ever since he left Garfield’s Cabinet. It is 
thought that Mr. Whitney will be able to 
induce Mr. MacVeagh to make a speech for 
his law partner. If he does, he should be 
requested to lay special stress on the odious 
Trusts and Monopolies which cause Mr, Cleve- 
land and his moral friends so much loss of 
sleep. 


From an interview with Gen. Danie E. 
Sickles, New York Sun, Oct. 4.—For the first 
time in my life I find myself a sort of Mug- 
wump. I look down with serene indifference 
upon political parties and partisan contention. 
It is a peculiar experience for me. No, | 
shall not go on the stump for either candidate. 
I did so with Governor Hill for Mr. Cleveland 
in 1888, and our reward wasto be accused of 
knifing the ticket. I am afraid that Senator 
Hill will be similarly rewarded for his magnan- 
imous action in again going on the platform 
for Mr. Cleveland. I went out through the 
State with Governor Hill in 1888 at his request. 
He had found some trouble to handle the old 
soldiers, and he thought I could assist in keep- 
ing them in line. The Democratic old soldiers 
could not be budged, and I told Governor Hill 
that I was of no use in the canvass and might 
as well come home. He urged me to remain 
with him and I did, but I confined myself to 
talk on the general issues. There was 
nothing in the soldier record of Mr. Cleve- 
land which I could advance, and I let my 
presence as an old soldier with more or less of 
adecent record ona public platform support- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s reélection stand as the only 
argument to Democratic veterans to remain 
true to the ticket. It was my experience in 
that campaign which led me to endorse Bourke 
Cockran’s statement at Chicago that there are 
25,000 Democratic soldiers in New York who 
will not support Mr, Cleveland. This year 
there are three elements of opposition—the old 
soldiers who were against him in 1888, the 
old-line Democrats who were also opposed to 
him the same year, and Governor Hill’s friends; 
for no maiter if Governor Hill has magnani- 
mously come to the support of Mr. Cleveland, 
there are some of his friends who will, and do, 
say: ‘‘ Let Governor Hill do what he pleases. 
We cannot forgive.” 





Chicago Mail (ind.), Oct. 1.—The announce- 

ment thet General Sickles will take the stump 
for Harrison looks upon its face like a serious 
omen for the Cleveland campaign. The Gen- 
eral has always been a Democrat, excepting 
|for five or six years during the war and its 
prelude and postlude, and that he has decided 
at this late day to throw over the traditions of 
a lifetime is a very serious situation for the 
Democratic managers. If we read between 
the lines it may mean still more than on its 
face. General Sickles is the lifelong friend of 
Senator Hill, and the General’s present course 
possibly throws some light on Senator Hill's 
Brooklyn speech, in which he said so much 
for Democracy and so little for its candidates. 
The New York situation is growing to be as 
picturesque as it is hot and critical. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), Oct. 3.—The second 
letter of Mr. George Ticknor Curtis giving the 
reasons for his abandonment of Cleveland, be- 
cause of the folly of the Democratic position 
on the tariff, is even more decisive than his first. 
He gives a hard blow to those Democrats who 
are seeking to obscure the plain meaning of 
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the Chicago platform, and as to what a vote 
for Cleveland will mean. It will mean a vote 
for Free Trade and nothing else. ‘‘ A man 
must pay some regard to truth in politics as 
well as in other things,”’ says Mr. Curtis, and 
in these few words sums up tersely why he left 
a party that is paying no regard to truth in this 
campaign by trying to deceive the public as to 
its position on the tariff. 


THE MOTIVES OF THE CONVERTS — UNKIND 
INSINUATIONS. 


New York World, Oct. 3.—Murat Halstead 
said yesterday: ‘‘I presume the Judge 
[Gresham] admires Mr. Cleveland’s judicial 
appointments, and is looking at the possi- 
bility for himself should the ex-President be 
elected. I do not, however, believe Gresh- 
am’s determination to support the Democratic 
ticket will affect the Republican vote.” 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Oct. 2.—‘‘ Gen.” Dan 
Sickles is said to have completed a bargain 
with the Republican National Committee for a 
series of anti-Cleveland speeches. As a soldier 
of fortune the General is not averse to chang- 
ing his colors once in a while—when there’s 
money in it. 





MR. CLEVELAND’S TARIFF POLICY. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Henry Watter- 
son's paper), Sept. 30.—The Democratic party 
has twice exhibited to the country the princi- 
ples it held by the bills it offered. When in 
control of both Houses of Congress, and able 
to make laws, it enacted the Walker tariff, the 
nearest approach to Democratic Free Trade 
since 1812. This bill was revised, and the 
duties reduced by a Republican House, and by 
the aid of Republican Senators in 1857. In 
1888, the Democrats offered the country the 
Mills Bill, which the Republican Senate re- 
jected. It was not Free Trade at all; on the 
contrary, it was only a slight modification of 
the infamous war tariff, but it was sufficient to 
show the purpose of the party, and to prove 
that it was moving slowly, not precipitately, in 
the direction of Free Trade. All of this must 
be known even to the benighted constituency 
served by the Chicago 77téune, and it is too 
late to frighten anyone with the spectre of 
Free Trade. Let us have Free Trade by all 
means, if possible, but whether we like it or 
not, the conditions permit only a gradual 
approach to such a consummation. The 
7ribune is grieved and indignant because Mr. 
Cleveland did not formulate a complete tariff 
bill, and embody it in his letter of acceptance. 
It might be done ina letter less lengthy than 
Mr. Harrison’s, but the demand that it should 
be done was altogether unreasonable. The 
party can stand on Mr. Cleveland’s message 
and the Mills Bill until it has control of the 
Senate and has placed Mr. Cleveland in the 
White House. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Sept. 30.—Says Mr. 
Cleveland: 

Though we oppose the theory that tariff laws may 
be passed having for their object the granting of dis- 
criminating and unfair aid to private ventures, we wage 
no exterminating war against any American interests. 
We believe a readjustment can be accomplished in ac- 
cordance with the principles we profess without dis- 
aster or demolition, 

The Democratic party does not propose to 
demolish anything but class privilege and rob- 
bery under the forms of law. It does propose 
to demolish all laws which give discriminating 
and unfair advantages to favored individuals 
and industries. It does propose to demolish 
every law which producesa false show of wealth 
and prosperity by enriching the few out of the 
earnings of the many. It does propose to de- 
molish every law which degrades the cottage 
to the hovel in order to enhance the splendor 
of the palace. Democrats believe that this 
demolition of class legislation can be ac- 
complished without disaster to any industry 
which ought to survive. They believe that 
if it should be accomplished speedily the 
prosperity of the American people would be 
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incalculably increased and that wealth would 
be more evenly and justly distributed. They 
believe that every truly American industry, 
every industry save possibly a few feeble ex- 
otics, would flourish better in the invigorating 
atmosphere of freedom, exposed to the dis- 
ciplining winds of competition. They believe 
that the prosperity which comes from self reli- 
ant effort and enterprise is far more stable and 
enduring than that which is dependent upon 
the favor of Congress and of fickle and fallible 
politicians. So far from waging an extermin- 
ating war against any American interest they 
wage an exterminating war against a policy 
which robs and represses hundreds of Ameri- 
can interests in order that a score may wax 
fat, insolent, and imperious. Democrats who 
propose to destroy the tariff for aid to favored 
industries and destroy the last remnant of that 
wasteful and wicked system wage no extermin- 
ating war, nor any war whatever, against any 
honest American industry or interest. 


Seattle Telegraph (Dem.), Sept. 28.—As a 
statesman who expects to be called upon to 
guide the destiny of a great nation, he displays 
a conservatism which will not disappoint the 
more radical Democrats and will at the same 
time inspire confidence in those who fear that 
any sudden and complete overturn in our fiscal 
system might disarrange business and possibly 
precipitate panic. Free ‘Trade Democrats 
recognize the justice of the demand of those 
who say that the country is not ready to take 
the extreme position, and are content, to use 
Mr. Cleveland’s words, to ‘‘ contemplate a fair 
and careful distribution of necessary tariff bur- 
dens rather than the precipitation of Free 
Trade.” No Democrat will find any difficulty 
in accepting this presentation of the case. 
Upon the Constitutional aspect of Protection, | 
Mr. Cleveland takes the position that it is 
clearly contrary to the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion. He dves not say that the words of the 
Constitution cannot be construed so as to sus- 
tain Protective legislation in the Courts, but 
that Congress in such legislation violates the 
intention of the Constitution, 


Philadelphia Manufacturer (Rep.), Oct. 1.— 
Mr. Cleveland, whi'e joining with the news- 
papers of his party in denouncing Protection 
as a method of enriching greedy monopolists 
at the expense of their fellow-citizens, flinches 
at the term Free Trade. Practically he de- 
clares that Free Trade is ‘‘ impossible,’ and 
that he will ‘‘wage no exterminating war 
against any American interest.” But Mr. 
Cleveland’s platform, fully accepted by him, 
asserts that the use of the tariff for the protec- 
tion of the said interests is unconstitutional. 
Free Trade means a condition in which such 
Protection is wholly withdrawn. If Mr. Cleve- 
land is an honest man he must either declare 
against such withdrawal, or he must favor it 
with the result that he desires that American 
industries shall be left naked to their enemies. 
He faintly indicates, but does not plainly say, 
that he would draw the line at freedom for raw 
materials. But, ifany Protective duty is uncon- 
stitutional, all the Protective duties are, and such 
duty upon acompleted fabric is as lawless as 
the duty laid upon a fibre. If the Protective 
system which now shelters ali productive 
industry equally is to be made a scandal and 
an outrage, no surer method can be devised 
than to grant its benefits to one class of Amer- 
icans, engaged in manufactures, and to’ deny 
them to another class engaged in producing 
raw materials. But the nation clearly under- 
stands Mr. Cleveland, in spite of the obscurity 
of his utterances. It understands that what he 
in truth desires is outright Free Trade. Mr. 
Cleveland reéchoes the assertion of his friends, 
that the protected industries use their ill-gotten 
gains to ‘‘debauch suffrage in support of a 
policy directly favorabte to private and selfish 
gain.” This is not so coarse and vulgar 
as Colonel McClure’s allegations to the 
same effect, but both assertions are con- 
sciously mendacious. ‘That the manufac- 
turers of this country contributed money 
for campaign purposes four years ago, is a 
fact; and it is also a fact that the general pub- 
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lic have never been favored with an itemized 
bill of expenditure. But Mr. Cleveland himself 
contributed the sum of $10,000 to the campaign 
fund of his party, for the promotion of his own 
election, and there has been no accounting from 
his agents. If it is fair to say that the surface 
indications point toa bargain that the manu- 
facturers should have higher duties, why is it 
not fair to assert that Mr. Cleveland attempted 
to buy with money the Presidency of the 
United States? He did so precisely in the 
same sense that the manufacturers endeavored 
to purchase the maintenance of f:vtection. 
We say that it is indecent fora ca.. .date for 
the Presidency to make such an accusation. 
He would more highly recommend himself to 
the respect of the people of the country if he 
should leave to the multitudinous blackguard- 
ism in his party the task of promoting his 
interests by the employment of such methods. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.), Sept. 29.—The 
refusal of the candidate to stand squarely upon 
the platform of his party, as it was finally 
shaped with a view to his embarassment, has 
given the newspapers and leaders opposed to 
him politically the wished-for chance to accuse 
Mr. Cleveland of being afraid to uphold his 
party’s principles, and of running away from 
them. The Democratic newspapers and lead- 
ers, however, in commenting upon his letter of 
acceptance, are not at all disturbed by his tariff 
utterances, but commend them as good Demo- 
cratic doctrine of the true Jeffersonian type. 
The common opinion of non-partisan critics 
appears to be that Mr. Cleveland has again de- 
monstrated that he is greater than the practical 
politicians who assume the réle of Democratic 
leadership, and that he has largely made his 
own platform. It is, in fact, almost impossible 
to consider Mr. Cleveland as a candidate sepa- 
rate and apart from his own commanding per- 
sonality. His countrymen know him as a 
citizen of.sterling personal worth and ability; 
as a Statesman who gave to his country an Ad- 
ministration honorable and useful; as a politi- 
cian who was not politic, who preferred rather 
to be what he believed to be right than Presie 
dent. ‘They have recognized in him a man of 
strong, earnest, patriotic convictions, with the 
courage to declare them on all proper occa- 
sions. Even his political opponents pay trib- 
ute to his character and ability. As a candi- 
date for the office of Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, as one who may be clothed with su- 
preme executive authority, he will be judged, 
however, not so much by his personal worth or 
even by the fair record of his official life, as by 
the principles of his party as they are laid down 
in its platform. In this campaign there is 
practically a single issue—the tariff. With re- 
gard to that it is the common belief that Mr. 
Cleveland, even from the standpoint of his let- 
ter of acceptance, is upon the wrong side. The 
issue is plainly a business one, and there is 
nothing so conservative as business. It will 
vote for its own best good, or for what it be- 
lieves to be best for the prosperity of the coun- 
try. A genuinely protective tariff has long 
been tried, and under it the material progress 
of the country has been phenomenal. That is 
a practical argument which will certainly hand- 
icap the candidate that proposes to even slightly 
change the economic policy which has for so 
many years enjoyed popular favor. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 3.—The public 
feels that it hasa right to know whether ex- 
President Cleveland does or does not approve 
of that clause of the Chicago platform which 
declares Protective duties to be unconstitu- 
tional. He isa lawyer. What are his profes- 
sional views on that fundamentally legal ques- 
tion? He is the leader of his party, its can- 
didate for a second Presidentialterm. If elected 
will he veto anv and all tariff bills passed by 
Congress if they contain an element, greater 
or less, of the Protective principle? Will ke 
in a message to Congress, regular or spe- 
cial, recommend the bringing before the 
Supreme Court ~ test case to determine 
the constitutionality of Protective duties? 
Does he approve or disapprove of the action 
of the Convention which gave him his third 
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Presidential nomination in rejecting the plank | nomination for President of the United States 


reported by its Committee on Resolutions, 
which plank recognized the fostering of home 
industries and the maintenance of American 
wages as objects properly to be kept in view in 
tariff legislation, and in substituting therefor 
the bald and bold ‘‘ tariff for revenue only” 
<lause? These questions the people had been 
impatiently asking during the long weeks 
before the letter came. These questions they 
are indignantly asking now, since the letter 
has come, but came only to mock its readers 
with pointless platitudes and vain vaporings. 


San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), Seft. 29.— 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends and allies on the other 
side of the Atlantic are seemingly disappointed 
that he has not done as well for Free Trade as 
the Chicago platform had led them to believe 
he would. The London Glode says that Cleve- 
land has decided that America has not yet had 
enough, or, at any rate, not too much, of 
McKinleyism, and he does not intend to 
abandon it; while at the same time, the New 
York World declares that the letter takes up 
the issues of the canvass and defines his own 
and the Democratic position on them simply, 
clearly, and ina manner to leave no doubt in 
any candid mind as to his convictions or his 
party’s purpose. We incline to think that 
the English papers judge Mr. Cleveland more 
correctly than the Democratic press of New 
York. He did not dare to oppose the Wat- 
terson plank of the platform openly, nor 
was he willing to run the risk of offend- 
ing New York, in which the Protection 
sentiment is very strong, so he_ talked 
around the question, his success in evasion be- 
ing shown by the fact of the widely divergent 
views of his real meaning. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, that Mr. Cleveland is not greater 
than his party, and that if he tries to sit upon 
two stools at once he runs the risk of faliing 
between them. Henry Watterson declared 
ihat the Chicago platform meant the destruc- 
tion of Protection in the United States. If 
Cleveland undertakes to accept that declaration, 
but with a mental reservation in favor of the 
McKinley Bill, his duplicity will defeat him 
were there nothing else against him. The 
English papers ought to remember the advice 
given by one of their own number some weeks 
ago, that however anxious they may be for 
Cleveland’s success they should not imperil his 
chances by sympathy too openly expressed. If 
they put him in the light of conceding the ad- 
vantages of the McKinley Bill, while the 
American organs of his party are declaring 
that by tariff reform he really means Free 
Trade, they will make it very awkward for him 
to explain just where he does stand or what his 
real sentiments are on the tariff question. 


Indianapolis News (Ind.), Sept. 29.—If Pro- 
tection is unconstitutional we should set about 
getting rid of it without temporizing. That 
would be the logic of the Chicago declaration if 
consistently carried intoeffect. But it is very 
clearthat Mr. Cleveland is not in sympathy 
with such a policy, however carefully he may | 
avoid saying so in unmistakable terms at this 
time. ‘The country at large has much more 
confidence in Mr, Cleveland than it has in his 
party. Would his wiser counsels prevail if the 
party were placed in power? That is the ques- 
tion to be gravely pondered. Democratic 
majorities in Congress of recent years have not 
been distinguished for wisdom or for willing- 
ness to take advice. The leaders have been 
in opposition so long that they do not know 
how to act well when they are in the majority 
and must initiate legislation. Look at the 
present Congress with its overwhelming Dem- 
ocratic majority. What did it do at its first 
session but commit blunder after blunder? 
How much influence would Mr. Cleveland’s 
ideas and advice have with such a body ? Many 
people might be willing to trust Mr. Cleve- 
land, but behind him is the national Dem- 
ocratic party. What has that done in the last 
twelve months to indicate that it is worthy of 
confidence ? 


Zoronto Empire, Sept. 29.—The formal ac- 





ceptance by Mr. Cleveland of the Democratic 


includes a goodly number of platitudes to con- 
ceal a personal back-down from theoretical 
Free Trade, and announces the distinct adhe- 
sion of the Democracy to the doctrine of mod- 
erate Protection. David B. Hill has, there- 
fore, won the battle; the Democratic party is 
declared not to be a Free Trade organization; 
and Grover Cleveland, much to the expressed 
disappointment of the British press, whose 
opinions are cabled out to-day, stands a fair 
chance to win the Electoral contest upon a plat- 
form which will not be burdened by what the 
candidate terms the spectre ‘‘of impossible 
Free Trade.” 


RESTRAINING WORDS TO THE OVER- 
ARDENT. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 4.—There is 
one thing that ought to be stopped. Some 
over-ardent Republicans are going up and 
down declaring that ‘‘It is all over but the 
shouting,” that victory is already certain, and 
that nothing can prevent President Harri- 
son’s reélection. The one thing which can 
prevent it is the prevalence of persons who 
talk in this fashion. All foolishness of that 
sort may well be left to the rainbow-chasing 
Democracy. Republicans have no business to 
forget that they had tremendous majorities 
against them only two years ago, when most 
of them were too confident, that the majorities 
in Maine and Vermont this year did not exceed 
expectations, and that the Democrats have 
control of the ballot-boxes and the counting of 
the votes in New York, almost as completely 
as they have in the Southern States, where no 
honest election has been held for fifteen years. 
There is ample time yet, if every committee 
and every club and every man will do his duty, 
to get this State waked up so that Democratic 
victory shall be impossible. But the work has 
to be done, and a great deal of it. Not another 
day can it be safely postponed. The State 
Census has enabled Democratic partisans to 
get more perfect lists of names than they ever 
have had before, and it is for Republicans to 
say how far they are ready, in their several 
towns and wards, to meet the adversary on 
equal terms. The whole labor of getting the 
vote registered has to be done, and in some 
localities the necessary. preparation for that 
work, and for the prevention of Democratic 
frauds, will take every minute of the time that 
is left. What is needed is not shouting, but 
hard and faithful work. 


BEWARE OF STEVE! 

Detroit Journal (Rep.), Sept. 29. — Those 
who think that Mr. Cleveland will not do any 
harm to the financial and industrial interests of 
the United States are reminded that Mr. Stev- 
enson is head over ears in every wild and crazy 
idea of the Chicago platform. The New York 
7rtibune recalls the way in which the low tariff 
of 1846 was enacted by the casting vote of a 
Democratic Vice-President, Mr. Dallas, from 
the Protectionist State of Pennsylvania. The 
measure had been passed by the House, and 
there was a Democratic President waiting to 
sign it if it could be forced through the Senate. 
There was an even division in the Senate be- 
tween the Protectionists and the Free Traders, 
and Mr. Dallas, who had been supported in 
Pennsylvania and other States on the strength 
of his Protectionist speeches, joined the Free 
Traders and gave the casting vote for the 
Walker tariff. Whoever is opposed to Free 
Trade, free silver, free State bank currency, 
and any other of the harum-scarum schemes of 
the Democracy cannot afford to neglect this 
warning on account of any sentimentalism 
about Mr. Cleveland. 


THE ERRORS OF THE FIELD-MAR- 


SHAL. 
HALSTEAD M. TELLS OF THE MISTAKES HE MADE 
IN CARRYING ON THE WAR. 
M. Halstead in the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, Sept. 30.—I] am not apologizing. I am 
accounting for something. My heart during 
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the war was with the soldiers. . . . What, 
waste the precious blood of the brave boys I 
knew sowellatthefront? . . . If I should 
see this done, must I not speak? What had I 
a newspaper for? . . . What surprise that 
sitting in the centre of intelligence in the long 
hours of the dreary nights, when the wires 
were charged with fateful messages, an in- 
tense, anxious student of the history passing 
in lurid and awful pageantry before my eyes, 
that I sometimes in the midnights wrote rash, 
bitter things, that read strangely now that 
thirty years have gone and the tremen- 
dous volcanic upheaval has ceased? . . , 
I wrote almost constantly, often upon imper- 
fect information. . . . Of course, I did 
individual injustice many times. Among those 
who were misjudged early and often were 
Abraham Lincoln, U. S. Grant, and Gen. Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman. . . . General 
Boynton flings to the breeze for my benefit the 
sad old story that General Sherman was crazy. 
So faras Iam concerned, it isa very simple 
story. I printed it in good faith, upon inform- 
ation believed to be conclusive, and with a 
sense of performing a duty not unattended 
with responsibility somewhat dangerous. I was 
made believe—and shall not trouble the still 
living witnesses who convinced me—that one 
of our armies was under the command of a 
lunatic, and that I mustsavethearmy. . . . 
I acknowledge the advantages General Boyn- 
ton has in the details of debates over military 
facts from his war experience, and his exami- 
nation of the pigeon-holes in the War Depart- 
ment, where he found my letter to Halleck, 
endorsed in the handwriting of the General, 

Halstead M. tells how this war should be carried on. 
It is delicious to know that Halleck had a sense 
of humor, and there is no proof of it outside 
this endorsement. 1 was undertaking to tell 
him how the warshouldbe carriedon. . . . 
Under the circumstances, I may hope forgive- 
ness will be granted for the egotism. 


THE PRESENT OBLIGATION OF HALSTEAD 


TO BE LESS COCK-SURE. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Oct. 1.—At 63 one has the 
privilege of revising his views of 33. If the 
one isa journalist, the privilege is not a slight 
one. ‘To have to sum up the universe in half 
lights, every day, is toilsome enough. To 
have to do it with the airy dogmatism of a man 
to whom omniscience is a formal foible is even 
more exacting. To be able to correct the proof- 
sheets of three decades ago by the aids of com- 


M. 


pleted history is an enviable enjoyment. The 
Field-Marshal does well to avail himself 
of it. He is not so cock-sure of several 
things now as he was when he_ was 
cock-surer of them. He counts his er- 
rors like a penitent his beads. That is 
well; but is it enough? The dead are not the 


only ones he has mismeasured and misunder- 
stood. His misconception of them was on 
the side of an incendiary patriotism. His ex- 
treme characterization of the living has not a 
larger excuse than temperamental exuberance 
and a partisanship more of habit than of head 
or heart. The Zuagle with every expression 
and reality of good will suggests to him that 
he turn the hose of justice now and then on 
the fires of partyism, to the end that the 
examiners of his political estimates may have 
less of a picnic than the dissectors of his 
kaleidoscopic military judgments. If he should 


cease to be so sure, he would never again have 
to be so sorry. 


AN AGGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN LEADER.—The 
Republicans of Indiana have renominated 
Governor Ira J. Chase. Governor Chase was 
formerly a minister of the gospel. He has 
always been a Republican of strong views. 
The Indianapolis Sentinel is displeased with 
the strength of some of his views. To inform 
the people of the State about the man, it keeps 
flying at the masthead this interesting extract 
from a speech made by Governor Chase at 
Union City, Ind., April 21, 1892: 


Democrats are imps of hell. If I had a mind 


te 
swear I'd say God damn them to hell. 


They ought te 


<a t ene ta bt 
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be dead and moldering in the dust of the earth, and 
the dust be scattered to the four winds of heaven that 
they might be completely obliterated from the mem- 
ory of man. 

REVENGE FOR Mr. SHAKESPEARE OF WAR- 
WICKSHIRE.—Mr. Donnelly has a somewhat 
histrionic temperament, and ‘t is not absolutely 
necessary to believe that he is as much in 
dread of the fell machinations of the Minnesota 
Republican State Committee as he pretends to 
be. Hewill live long, we trust, nor will there 
be any diminution of the daily record of his 
vocal organs. But if he is getting a little 
nervous and disturbed, and is not satisfied with 
the situation in Minnesota, and has to take 
aris against a sea of troubles, he may be rea- 
sonably sure that from somewhere in the poets’ 
corner of the Elysian Fields the Hon. William 
Shakespeare, formerly of Warwickshire, is 
watching him with a grin of honest enjoyment. 
Mr. Shakespeare of Warwickshire is avenged. 
—New York Sun (Dem.), Oct. 3. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE GERMAN PRESS ON CLEVE- 
LAND’S LETTER. 


Illinois Staats-Zeitung (1Ind.-Dem.), Chicago, 
Sept. 28.--It is true that Grover Cleveland is 
not a master of style. But in reading his rug- 
ged words one must feel that what the man 
writes comes from his heart, just as even his 
bitterest enemies must admit his honesty and 
uprightness. . Very excellent, and par- 
ticularly gratifying to all German-Americans, 
are Cleveland’s declarations concerning the 
World’s Fair, and the school and Prohibition 
questions. Our friend Washington Hesing, 
during his interview with Cleveland at Gray 
Gables on Aug. 15, directed his attention espe- 
cially to these three subjects. He found that 
Cleveland had the best views and intentions 
respecting them. And the promise that he 
gave on that occasion, to incorporate these 
views in his letter of acceptance, is now bril- 
iantly fulfilled. . What Cleveland says 
against temperance compulsion is of a nature 
to strengthen unmistakably the part of the 
Democratic national platform to which it ap- 
plies. For he not only rejects temperance laws 
inthe name of personal liberty, but at the same 
time declares that a decent exercise of the en- 
joyable things of life is not offensive to proper 
social feeling, and comports quite well with 
good citizenship and the public welfare. The 
most honored and beloved man of the nation 
chooses to direct such thrusts as these against 
all the fanatics and hypocrites who are forever 
trying to enthral the people under temperance 
and Sabbath compulsion. By his letter of ac- 
ceptance Grover Cleveland has certainly won 
for himself the warm support of thousands 
upon thousands of citizens who have been in 
doubt how to vote. And also among those of 
our German fellow-citizens who are still bound 
to the Republican party in this canvass, we 
fancy we can see many whose chains have be- 
gun to sorely oppress their flesh and their 
hearts since the appearance of the Cleveland 
letter of acceptance. 


Philadelphia Demokrat (Dem.), Sept. 27. — 
With special emphasis Mr. Cleveland declares 
against the arbitrary tendencies of the Repub- 
lican party in relation to elections, and against 
its dictatorial interference with the liberties of 
the people. ‘‘ The assurance to the people of 
the utmost individual liberty consistent with 
peace and good order,” he says, ‘‘ is acardinal 
principle of our Government!’ Have we 
ever heard such an utterance as this from Mr. 
Harrison? Is there anything in his letter con- 
demnatory of force in elections or of inter- 
ference by his party with public and personal 
liberty? He ‘*‘ takes up” these questions as a 
cat does hot broth. The principle of personal 
liberty, says Mr. Cleveland, “‘ gives no sanc- 
tion to vexatious sumptuary laws which un- 
necessarily interfere with such habits and 
customs of our people as are not inconsistent 
with good citizenship and the public welfare.” 


THE 





the principles of the Democracy ! 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


A paternal Government finds no approval in| message, ringing, 





(Oct. 8, 1892 


Straightforward, uncom- 


In these | promising, on the drink issue, coming from 


sentences the inmost convictions of the writer | the White House would be such a rallying-cry 
are expressed in the simplest words, and so | for the forces that make for decency as would 
clearly as to cause every true Democrat to} sound the everlasting doom of the dramshops. 


congratulate himself anew upon having such a 
Presidential candidate. 


Baltimore Deutsche Correspondent (Dem.), 
Sept. 27.—For us Germans Cleveland’s expres- 
sions on the temperance and school questions 
are decidedly the most important in the whole 
document.. By means of them he places him- 
self openly on the side of personal liberty, and 
flings down the gauntlet to the Prohibitionists 
and other fanatics. 


Chicago Freie Presse (Rep.), Sept. 29.—The 
German Democratic party organs speak with 
words of enthusiasm about the ‘‘ decisive” 
declaration against arbitrary laws which Mr. 
Cleveland at their special request has incorpo- 
rated in his letter of acceptance. Far be it 
from us to rob any Democratic friend of the 
comfort derived from these words of the Dem- 
ocratic standard-bearer. Yet the boasted 
decisiveness—we betray no secret in saying it 
—is a trifle too weak. If Cleveland had had 
the courage to call the thing by the right 
name, if he had declared himself against Prohi- 
bition, against temperance and Sabbatarian 


compulsion, he would indeed have spoken 
decisively. His use (or misuse) of the 
term ‘‘sumptuary laws”—there are really 


no such laws nowadays—indicates that he 
wishes very decidedly not to talk in a decisive 
way—to say nothing which can give offense to 
anyone, be he Prohibitionist, temperenzler, or 
Sabbatarian. This utterance Mr. Cleve- 
land’s can be subscribed to by anybody, regard- 
less of views upon the question of personal 
HRETLY. ss The understanding of Mr. 
Cleveland’s liberality of speech has never been 
disputed. But he is to be reproached for not 
making his acts harmonize with his words. For 
instance, when he was Governor he signed a 
bill that required the most intolerant applica- 
tion of so-called temperance instruction in the 
public schools of his State. And as President 
he gave to the national capital a local govern- 
ment that was actuated by the most offensive 
mucker spirit, which caused the citizens of the 
capital to complain bitterly. 


Newark( N./].) Freie Zeitung (Rep.), Sept. 28. 


ot 


—Of course the crumb of ‘‘ personal liberty ” | 
comfort that Cleveland lets drop in his letter | 


of acceptance is snatched up by the German 
Democratic press with cries of rejoicing. Our 
German Democratic brethren are highly de- 
lighted with the most meagre marks of favor, 
even with a vague declaration against ‘‘ sump- 
tuary laws.” Words almost identical with the 
ones to which the German Democratic organs 
are now pointing with pride appeared in Cleve- 
land’s letter of acceptance of Aug. 18, 1884, 
and there is just a little behind the words now 
as there was then. The same Cleveland who 
spoke against sumptuary laws as a Presidential 
candidate, established in the District of Colum- 
bia a commission of muckers, which, according 
to the testimony of that staunch Democrat, 
Louis Schade, fastened upon the people an 
intolerable yoke of compulsion. The same 
Mr. Grover Cleveland demonstrated, by attach- 
ing his signature to a Temperance Instruction 
Bill—z. ¢e., by approving a measure for promot- 
ing simple-mindedness in the public schools— 
that he may be a liberal man on paper, but is 


in reality a zealot and a willing tool of des- | 


Facts talk. 


IF BIDWELL SHOULD BE ELECTED? 

New York Voice (Proh.), Oct. 6.—The ques- 
tion is asked, What could General Bidwell do 
if elected President, Congress remaining as it 
is? He could in a single message make the 
suppression of the saloons recognized as the 
burning political issue of this country. Four 
years ago Grover Cleveland issued a message 
on tariff reform to a hostile Congress, and that 
message has made tariff reform the predomi- 
nant issue between the two old parties during 
two Presidential campaigns. One Presidential 


potic fanatics. 











He could refrain from the appointment ot 
such men as Judge Brewer to the Supreme 
Court, whose chief distinction was that his 
decision in favor of the liquor-dealers of Kan- 
sas was overruled by the Supreme Court. He 
could see that the regulation forbidding the 
location of a post-office under the same roof 
with a saloon was obeyed, and not violated 
with impunity as in scores of cases at the 
present time. He could see that the consular 
service of the United States was not used for 
the purpose of extending the trade of American 
brewers into South America or elsewhere. He 
could see to it that the officials of Alaska were 
men in sympathy with the Prohibitory Law of 
that Territory, and had backbone enough to 
enforce it, and that the revenue service quit its 
apparent connivance with the smugglers of 
liquor. He could see that the Governor of every 
Territory should be a man whose influence 
could be counted on every time in opposition 
to the drunkard factories and that the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia should use 
their utmost powers to clean out every saloon 
in their jurisdiction, including the two saloons 
in the basement of the Capitol building. And 
he could see to it that the White House wer: 
no longer a place where the chief magistrate of 
the nation puts the bottle to his neighbor’s lips 
and makes him also drunken. ‘That is what 
President Bidwell could do with Congress as it 
is. But the same public sentiment that could 
triumph by electing a President could two 
years later elect a House of Representatives in 
accord with him. 
MR. CLEVELAND AS A TEETOTALER 
DURING THE CAMPAIGN. 

Albany Express (Rep.), Oct. 3.—The interest- 
ing announcement is made that Mr. Grove: 
Cleveland has ‘‘ sworn off” drinking intoxicat- 
ing beverages until the night of the coming 
Presidential election. The manner in which 
this announcement was conveyed to the public 
is very interesting. The story has been to 
in various forms, but the version offered by the 
New York World is so peculiarly Pulitzerian 
that it deserves to be preserved among tli 
records of the campaign. It seems that Mr. 
Cleveland was dining on the Fall River b 
when coming to New York last week when th: 
incident occurred which has been so graceful; 
and delicately described by the World man. 
That accmplished gentleman says 

The ladies of the South know well how to do things 
gracefully. A .ittle group of them were dining « 
the Cleveland table, and recognizing the Democr: 
Presidential candidate, they were generous with ther 
glances. Presently one of them whispered to a waiter 
The black face of that individual contracted in: 


tangle of creases. His eyes rolled for a second, and 
his white teeth and red gums shone like ivory 


coral, 

** Yes’m,”’ was all he said. 

Then, taking up a glass of wine filled by the jeweled 
hand of the lady, he strode with the proud step 
cake-walk winner over to Mr. Cleveland’s side an 
placed the glass at his plate. 


** De lady, sah, wishes me to say fo’ her, sah, dat it’s 
her desire to drink yo’ health and siccess.’ 
Mr. Cleveland blushed deeply. He said sometliing 


very incoherent. Quickly recovering from his surprise 






and bowing to the ladies, who were watching him 
coyly, he touched the glass to his lips, but did 
drink. It waschampagne. The lady was Mrs. G 
dard. She was travelling with her four daughters. 
The ladies also bowed and drank \ few moments 
later Mr, Cleveland went over tot es and chat 
ted a little while, saying among other t gs they 
long remember that he d resolved 1 o drink sti 


Could anything be more graceful than the cor 


respondent’s manner of telling the story? T: 


be sure he might have gone a little further and 
informed an expectant public what induced the 
candidate to ‘‘ swear off,” but in view of the 
delicacy and refinement of the whole narrative 
that may be allowed to pass. The main inter 
est in the case is in the fact that the can ite 
has ‘‘ sworn off” for six weeks The great 
mystery of the day, then, is, WI lid he t 
Boston Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 3.—Grove: 


Cleveland, in a quiet way, has some good 
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ideas as to the example appropriate in candi- 
dates for office. Wedo not understand him to 
be a total abstinence man himself, or to belong 
to a party which has much sympathy with total 
abstinence, but his declining to drink wine in 
public is something that thoughtful people 
generally will welcome as fitting in a man who 
is running for his high office. 


New York Sun, Oct. 5.—Grover Cleveland 
was the guest of the Democratic Club of the 
City of New York last night. After the hand- 
shaking there was something to eat and drink. 
Mr. Cleveland ‘‘ passed” on the champagne, 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 


SOCIALIST ACTIVITY. 


Dispatch from London, New York Sun, Oct. 
2.—The time is fast drawing near when ram- 
pant Socialism in both France and Germany 
will demand greater attention than all the 
other influences combined which threaten the 
peace of Europe. No day passes without 
bringing fresh evidence of the rapid growth of 
the vast host which is enlisting for ‘‘ The new 
Revolution.” Four or five years ago Germany 
was the only country in which the political 
supremacy of a great party, if not the Govern- 
ment itself, was threatened by the progress of 
the new movement. France has always been 
a hotbed of Socialism, but not until recently 
has it seized upon the people as another great 
insanity which has come like a nightmare of 
the days of the Commune. The form of the 
craze is neither the doctrine of annihilation of 
the Anarchist nor the more innocuous nation- 
alism of the Christian Socialist of England 
and America. It is of the sort which 
breeds anarchy, and, therefore, more danger- 
ous than the genuine thing itself. It is asdeep- 
seated as anything can be inthe French nature. 
The more ignorant its devotees, the more com- 
pletely it has taken possession of them. The 
workingman’s blue blouse is almost the badge 
of Socialism in France to-day. The fires upon 
the new altars have burned high throughout 
the land this week. The ‘‘ Marseillaise,” al- 
ways the first trumpet call of a revolution, is 
being sung with a new meaning. The Inter- 
national Socialistic Congress at Marseilles, and 
the strike at Carmoux, are the immediate ex- 
citing causes. What does the situation in 
France especially portend? Something ser- 
ious, So serious that the danger is not publicly 
discussed by those who fear it lest even its 
mention might percipitate it uponthem. The 
Government has shown none of the firmness 
in dealing with recent lawless manifesta- 
tions of the Socialistic spirit which formerly 
marked its policy. They cannot be blind to 
the situation. On the contrary there are 
indications that they regard the danger as 
far greater than it appears to the ordinary ob- 
server. President Carnot’s strenuous efforts 
during several weeks to gain personal popu- 
larity have probably had a deeper motive than 
many have guessed. There were weightier 
reasons than were apparent for enterlaining 
the masses with last week's centennial fétes in 
the face of the grave danger of a cholera epi- 
demic. Popular personal leadership is indis- 
pensable in any great movement by the French 
people. This is what is lacking thus far in the 
Socialistic frenzy. It needs not a Napoleon, 
nor even a Boulanger, to develop out of the 
situation a crisis which would menace the peace 
of all Europe. The Comte de Paris sees in 
the situation his coming opportunity, and he 
openly declares this week that the historical 
right of monarchy ‘‘ will be the necessary 
resource at the perhaps early moment of a 
dreadful crisis.” There is no indication, how- 
ever, that the Count has anything to hope for 
at the hands of the people. 





GERMAN AFFAIRS. 
Baltimore American, Oct. 3.—Germany ap- 
pears to be on the eve of another parliamentary, 
and perhaps ministerial, crisis. Emperor Wil- 


THE 





liam, in response to the demand of the masses 
of the German people, has at last consented to 
shorten the term of military service to three 
years, but in reaching this conclusion he has 
come to another which is not so popular. He 
has discovered, or thinks he has discovered, 
that the reduction of the term of service can 
only be offset by an increase in the number of 
troops, and as this involves a heavy increase 
in the annual expenditures, and a consequent 
enlargement of the taxes, the reform does not 
appear to be so popular, after all. It is thought 
by some that the Emperor’s desire for an in- 


crease of the army is inspired more by the | 


knowledge that the French army is greater 
numerically than that of Germany, than by a 


conviction that the short term necesitates a} 


heavier force. Even if this is so, it only shows 
the wisdom of the German ruler, for if he has 
reason to fear an attack from France, and the 
great majority of Germans think they have, 
surely it isonly prudent to provide for sucha 
contingency by bringing up the military re- 
sources of the empire to those of its hostile 
neighbor. But people are not always logical 
when threatened with a large increase of the 
taxes, and, if the German press is to be be- 
lieved, tremendous hostility to the Army Bill 
has been already manifested, and it will be 
very difficult for Chancellor Von Caprivi to 
force it through the Reichstag. It is possible, 
therefore, that before the expiration of the 
year Europe will be inthe throes of a war 
scare, in comparison with which the previous 
efforts of Bismarck will appear to have been 
bagatelles. Bismarck himself, it is said, will 
make his entry into Parliament as an oppo- 


|nent of the Government, but it is difficult 


to understand how Bismarck can oppose an 
increase in the army, or deprecate a war 
scare, when he used the latter to secure the 
former with monotonous regularity during his 
ministerial career. The war scare will not 
mean war, but there is always a danger of 
precipitating war by taking the measures to 
produce the impression that there is about to 
be one. It is the fabie of the wolf modernized, 
and is liable every time it is sprung upon the 
people to lead to trouble. Should the Reichs- 
tag refuse to approve the Army Bill, the Em- 
peror can dissolve that body and appeal to the 
people on the proposal to shorten the term of 
military service—which would be popular if 
not handicapped by too great an increase of 
taxes,—or he could choose another Chancellor 
in place ot Von Caprivi and bide his time, as- 
sured that he has only to wait for national feel- 
ing to become accustomed to the exigencies of 
the situation. 


THE UGANDA FUSS. 


Boston Advertiser, Oct. 4.—The straits in 
which the East Africa Company of Great 
Britain now finds itself have not been unex- 
pected. The Uganda enterprise was in some 
sense a mixture of business and religion. The 
East Africa Company wanted to sell its shares 
or stocks to British investors, and as a large 
portion of small investors throughout Great 
Britain are elderly maiden ladies, retired 
clergymen, and only moderately wealthy people 
of that stamp, the directors of the East Africa 
Company placed the Uganda colonization 
enterprise in the light of a lucrative attempt 
to evangelize the heathen of East Africa. The 
natives of Uganda were to be subjected to 
English missionary influence, and incidentally 
the stockholders in the company were to 
reap the profits arising from the civilization 
and development of that territory. The bait 
seems to have been a moderately tempting 


one and the company has apparently had | 


plenty of money at its disposal, while it has 
used very liberal means of advertising. At 
length, however, the money has dwindled 
away; there is a grave prospect that the enter- 
prise will prove a tailure, and the promotors 
of the undertaking are now trying a new tack. 
If the evangelica! investors will not furnish 
more money, the Government may; and ac- 
cordingly the sentiment of patriotic pride is to 
be worked for what it is worth, ‘The present 
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| Gladstonian Government is asked to subscribe 
| for the maintenance of the operations of the 
East Africa Company by making some provi- 


|sion for the annexation of Uganda. As the 
|company finds its enterprise a _ losing 
| bargain, it is proposed that the coun- 
try shall assume that bargain for ‘* pa- 


|triotic” reasons; that is, because the 
interests of the missionary movement, the 
pockets of English shareholders, and the pres- 
tige of the English Government will alike 
suffer if the East African enterprise proves a 
|a failure. The argument seems to be a very 
weak one; so weak, indeed, that it will prove 
surprising if Mr. Gladstone does not decline to 
meddle with the affair in any way. The 
present Premier’s idea of paternalism on the 
part of the British Government does not 
extend to foreign affairs, whatever attitude it 
may bear toward local questions. His record 
in the Soudan affair certainly affords little 
ground for the hope that he may interfere in 
favor of the annexation of Uganda. So long 
as he remains in power the East Africa Com- 
pany must get along as best it may. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE HOMESTEAD SITUATION. 


Pittsburgh Times, Oct. 3.—However the 
treason cases may result, they have gone far 
| enough already to give another stern reminder 
| that the whole might of the Commonwealth is 
at the shoulder of the humblest peace officer, 
and when in the proper performance of his 
duty he is met with organized and armed de- 
fiance and resistance, such actions challenge 
the power of the State and incur the penalties 
attached to the highest grade of felonies. How- 
ever these cases result, they will have no bear- 
ing upon future contests, conducted in a proper 
and orderly manner, between employers and 
employés. There is no step in such a contest, 
conducted as the trustworthy leaders of organ- 
ized labor publicly say such contests ought to 
be conducted, that need provoke a breach of 
the peace, much less suggest treason, and law- 
abid‘ng citizens need have no fear that their 
rights of peaceful assembly for their common 
advantage will be injured in any degree by any 
possible outcome of these cases. 





Detroit Evening News, Oct. 3.—It is possi- 
ble that the Carnegies may carry their conflict 
with their men beyond the line of persecution. 
It would look a great deal better than prose- 
cuting for treason if Carnegie would carry out 
his frequently published opinion of the way to 
settle labor troubles. Andrew Carnegie in 
1886 condemned out of his own mouth the 
Andrew Carnegie of 1892. He then said in 
various public ways that a lock-out or a strike 
is absurd on the face of it, and openly declared 
that arbitration is always the first recourse. 
Many people do not believe this. Many peo- 
ple cannot come tothe conviction that they 
are under any obligation to submit their pri- 
vate affairs to the arbitration of anybody if 
they do not wish to do so, but Mr. Carnegie 
thinks otherwise, it seems, only for the pur- 
pose of posing as a literary man. Just one 
little spasm of consistency on the part of An- 
drew Carnegie would do more than real con- 
victions for treason towards the settlement of 
the Homestead troubles. 


Baltimore News, Oct. 3.—After three months 
spentin attempting to substitute new laborers 
for those it has discharged, the Carnegie Com- 
pany can only claim to have secured 2,200 
men to fill the places of the 3,800 it locked out 
last July. Moreover the new men are unsatis- 
factory to the company and are themselves 
dissatisfied with their work. They are largely 
inexperienced and incompetent, and some of 
the moreimportant departments of the com- 
pany’s works have been necessarily discontin- 
ued until skilled laborers can be found to take 
their places. To attain this very moderate 
success, it is estimated, has already cost the 
Carnegie Company not less than $2,000,000, 
and unless the company capitulates, it can 
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only look forward to a large increase of its 
loss, Both sides seem firm in their deter- 
mination to prosecute the fight to a bitter end, 
and both are in position to continue it for 
some time yet. The Carnegie Company has 
behind it the millions it has earned through a 
high Protective tariff, and the workmen may 
look for help to the Amalgamated Association, 
which, until within the last few days, has not 
heen called on for any financial aid, labor or- 
ganizations from every quarter of the globe 
having contributed to the relief of the Home- 
stead strikers over $100,000. Upon the result 
of the fight depends the very existence of the 
Amalgamated Association, and with so much 
at stake it will not abandon the field until 
after a struggle as protracted as it has been 
desperate. 


FAILURES FOR NINE MONTHS. 


Bradstreet’s, Oct. 1.—During the past nine 
months business failures in the United States 
(South Dakota excluded, owing to a State law 
practically prohibiting the collection of the in- 
formation) which have been strictly mercantile 
or industrial in character, not omitting those 
of banking institutions, but eliminating care- 
fully those of all other descriptions, have 
aggregated 7,378, a total which does not vary 
materially from the like total for nine months 
of 1883, nine years ago, and which is smaller 
than the total number of business failures 
throughout the country during nine months of 
any preceding year since 1883, with the excep- 
tion of 1887, when the total was 6,958, and 
1888, when the aggregate was 7,330. Ascom- 
pared with nine months of 1891 the reduction 
in total number of business failures is 1,528, or 
17 per cent., and as compared with a like por- 
tion of 1890 the falling away is 200, or less than 
3 per cent. 


A WORD FOR THE TROLLEY. 


Electrical World (New York), Oct. 8.—It 
now seems probable that the trolley, which has 
been so bitterly denounced by the daily press, 
and charged with all sorts of death-dealing 
powers, is to make its way into the very heart 
of New York City. The action of the Board 
of Aldermen in granting franchises to the Met- 
ropolitan Traction Company, which permit the 
use of the trollel system, while it may appear 
hasty, is certainly to be commended. It is 
unjust that the opposition of the press and the 
ignorance and prejudice of a few should pre- 
vent the introduction and development of a 
system of rapid transit that is so essential to 
the comfort and convenience of the general 
public, and which has proved to be such a suc- 
cess elsewhere. President Crimmins states 
that the trolley will only be used on the lines 
which follow the elevated railway—that is, on 
the route from the Battery to rroth street under 
the 6th and gth avenue elevated roads. With the 
trolley attached to the elevated structure the last 
objection to this system has been removed, for 
it can neither disfigure the street nor prove a 
source of danger either to human life or the 
destruction of property. The attitude of sev- 
eral of the leading New York dailies toward 
the trolley system is simply absurd. The 
accidents which occur on trolley lines are, with- 
sut exception, due to rapid transit, and not in 
any way to the motive power, and statistics 
prove conclusively that even in this respect it 
is less dangerous than the cable. 


JupPirer’s FIFTH SATELLITE.—The most im- 
portant astronomical discovery of recent years is 
that of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, which was 
detected by Professor Barnard, of the Lick 
Observatory, on the gth of September—nearly 
three hundred years after the first four satel- 
lites were discovered by Galileo (January 7. 
1610). Its period is about 12h. 36m. Its dis- 
tance from the planet centre is about 112,400 
miles. It is of the thirteenth magnitude, 
which will require a telescopic object-glass of 
at least twelve inches in diameter to render it 
visible ; while the four other satellites can 
readily be seen with a good field-glass or 
the smallest telescopes. This discovery 
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can only be compared in importance with 
that of the two satellites of Mars, first seen by 
Professor Hall in 1877, and is a very Satis- 
factory proof of the value of the great thirty- 
six-inch object-glass of the Lick telescope. 
Now that the new satellite has been once seen, 
it will be easily observed, even with less power- 
ful instruments; and it is by no means im- 
probable that additional satellites, not only of 
Jupiter, but of other planets, will soon be dis- 
covered. If it should be found that the planets 
possess numerous very small satellites in ad- 
dition to the larger ones already known to us, 
it would have an important influence upon the 
theories now generally held as to the origin of 
the solar system and other groups of bodies 
with which the celestial spaces are filled.— 
Popular Science News (Boston). 





OBITUARY. 


ERNEST RENAN. 


New York Sun, Oct. 5.—Where Renan dif- 
fered from Strauss and Bauer on the one hand, 
and from Professor Huxley on the other, was 
in his deep-planted conviction that the history 
of religions cannot be interpreted by the 
reasoning faculties alone. He believed it to 
be impossible to comprehend the genesis and 
progress of a particular creed, unless one pos- 
sesses what Comte called the historical imag- 
ination, that is, the power of translating 
oneself to a far distant place and time, and of 
living, thinking, and feeling amid their pecu- 
liar physical, social, and moral influences. 
Such a power depends, of course, not only on 
natural gifts, but on their subjection to a spe- 
cific training. One must acquire such a 
mastery of the language and history of 
a particular people at a yiven epoch as 
to be able to enter into their spirit; a 
further qualification is personal residence 
in the country which they occupied. Neither 
kind of training was neglected by Renan. 
Educated for the priesthood, he applied him- 
self while stillin the seminary of St. Sulpice 
to the study of the Semitic languages, and 
during a sojourn of considerable length in 
Syria and Palestine he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the physical condition of those 
regions and of their share in shaping the 
thoughts and sentiments of their inhabitants. 
Other students of the Bible have pursued sim- 
ilar linguistic and topographical studies, but 
with very different results. What distinguished 
Renan from other critical explorers of the 
history of Christianity was not the range and 
exactitude of his scholarship—on this score 
the Germans are doubtless justified in pro- 
nouncing him inferior to Strauss and Bauer— 
but the wonderfully vivifying force of his 
imagination. He made the past to live, and 
the depth of his insight excited in him and in 
his readers the sympathy which is the fruit of 
perfect knowledge. Himself of a poetical rather 
than a ratiocinative turn, he could understand 
and expound the mental constitution of men like 
the Hebrew prophets, who were at once poets 
and philosophers; and he could reproduce the 
spiritual atmosphere amid which religions are 
founded. The consequence is that when we 
pass from the criticisms of Strauss or of Pro- 
fessor Huxley on the Scriptural narrative to 
Renan’s exposition, we feel that the latter has 
not only applied the historical and scientific 
methods of inquiry, but that he has brought to 
the work the penetrative and_ illuminating 
power of a poet’s perception. His attitude 
toward Christianity was the opposite of that of 
a scoffer; it was not even that of hard and dry 
indifference. He did not hesitate to avow him- 
self an agnostic, but he was not proud of being 
one. He confessed himself unable to under- 
stand the story of the resurrection, or to believe 
in the divinity of Christ. But he drew the 
character of Jesus with tenderness and rever- 
ence, and, like the Athenians of Paul’s time, he 
was willing to erect an altar ‘‘ to the unknown 
God.” 

Springfield Republican, Oct. 3.—It must be 
allowed by the most orthodox, whether of the 
Roman or the Protestant wings of Christianity, 
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that Renan’s revolt was the least tinged with 
enmity, the least destructive in temper. With 
the utmost graciousness slipping out of its place 
the very keystone of ecclesiasticism, he de- 
clared that he had no desire to destroy the 
church ; and picturiug Jesus as no divine be- 
ing, but a social reformer with some remark- 
able qualities as thaumaturgist, he at the 
same time avowed his belief that the 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus is the best 
medicine for the ills of the age. As between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, having 
carefully examined their logical positions, he 
found Rome stronger on the basis of super- 
naturalism,—stronger as against the Protest- 
antism of the thirty-nine articles or the West- 
minster confession; but less strong than the 
Protestantism which regards the spirit above 
the letter,—the modern freedom of faith ex- 
pressed in life, as Dr. Arnold and Dean 
Stanley held it. As for himself, he 
never defined his theological belief in his 
writings, possibly neverto himself. That the 
race of man, and all things else, are mani- 
festations of one force, which may be spoken 
of as God, but which can never be known as a 
personality; that the soul of man may be im- 
mortal, but on the other hand may be resolved 
again into other shapes of this force, and have, 
therefore, no conscious continuance; that the 
destiny of man may include amends for the 
injustices of earth—such glimpses of thought 
may be derived from him, but he pronounced 
judgment on none of the great problems. He 
was a true agnostic, professing not to know of 
these things. It has been truly said that such 
as he do not regenerate a nation or an age, but 
they often indicate and represent its thought. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Oct. 3.—It 
was this very characteristic of honest friend- 
liness towards the personnel of the priesthood, 
coupled with profound and sincere reverence 
for the moral value of religion, that gave 
gravity and momentum to his arraignment of 
the Church as embodying historic Christianity. 
There was no personal element in his advances 
against the strongholds of faith, and his declar- 
ations had ever the weight and influence of im- 
partial judicial utterances. That this in- 
fluence was not overestimated by either 
friends or foes is already fairly evident. 
It is impossible for the  blindest zealot 
to deny the fact that the intellectual 
life of France is absolutely divorced from 
the religious life—that to-day intelligence 
and piety are no longer united, but are walk- 
ing more and more widely apart. That this 
severance is due largely tothe labors of Ernest 
Renan is also a fact beyond dispute. He lived 
and moved and had his being among the fore- 
most men of mind in the capital of his country 
—the great writers, the famous artists, the 
learned scientists, the leading statesmen of his 
time. That these representatives of intellec- 
tual France were and are frankly and admit- 
tedly rationalistic, opposed to the Church 
politically, and indifferent to religion practi- 
cally, was and is due, in large measure, to the 
life and labors of Ernest Renan. 


Boston Transcript, Oct. 3.—Renan’s name will 
be forever associated with one book, but that 
book was no measure of Renan's ability and 
knowledge. He was a scholar of the profound- 
est depth, and a writer of the profoundest clear- 
ness. In him was expressed a degree of liter- 
ary facility that may fairly be called French, 
for the writers of no other race equal it. 
French men of letters are the only litterateurs 
who appear equal to a versatility that is, if 
we may be pardoned the expression, a steady 
versatility of excellence. Thus we find that 
often the same Frenchman who has written 
an admirable romance has written an equally 
admirable historical work. Renan never made 
but few essays outside the realm of scholar- 
ship, but his versatility was seen in the 
many different subjects within that realm he 
treated well, and the national literary facility 
was in evidence in the clearness and precision 
of his stvle, which, so far from being clouded 
or darkened by scholarship, sent a penetrating 
ray of light down into the depths of erudition. 
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Phosphate Industry of Florida. Floyd B. Wilson. Zugineerring Mag., Oct., 14 
pp. Illus. 

Plant-Life (Picturesque) of California. Charles Howard Shinn. Century, Oct., 
11 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Quail and Quail-Shooting. Ed. W. Sandys. Omting, Oct.,4 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

Railway Systems (The Great) of the United States. I. The South Atlantic Rail- 
ways. H.B. Plant. Cosmof., Oct.,11 pp. Illus. 

Ranching for Feathers. M. C. Frederick. Californian, Oct., 7 pp. Ilius. 
Descriptive of a Californian Ostrich Farm, 

Thun, Switzerland. Madeline Durant. Chaperone, Sept., 4 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

Vinland, The Whereabouts of. The Hon. L. G. Power. NV. Z. Mag., Oct., 17 pt 
Illus. Historical of the discovery of Vinland or Wineland. 

Wheel and Camera, Around the World With. Frank G. Lenz. Outing, Ovt.. 
8pp. Illus. Descriptive, 
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GERMAN. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Animals, Cruelty to. Lady Paget. Deutsche Revue, Sept., 5 pp. 
Cave-Investigation (Prehistoric). Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 3 pp. 


Century (Our), The disease of. Prof. Dr. Ch. von Jlirgensen. Vom Fels sum 
Meer, Sept., 4 pp. Neurotic Diseases. 

Diving. Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 6 pp. Illus. 

“arth-Magnetic Element (the), Cartographic Representation of. 
Weisen, Sept., 3 pp 

Eight Thousand Feet Above Sea Level. 
Sept., ro pp. Alpine travel. 

tpidemics and Social Duties. Dr, Karl Schrader. 

Fern (the), Wonderful Structure of, 
Hefte, Sept., 5 pp. 

Flora (The Carboniferous). Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 2 pp. 

Food (Strengthening). Prof. Dr. E, Heinrich Kisch. 
Sept. Treats the subject especially for invalids. 

Ideas a Mirror of the Age. Rudolf Eucken. Deutsche Rundschau, Sept., 16 pp. 
Man is the product of his age, Even his efforts to emancipate himself from 
current ideas are imposed upon him by necessity. 

Joghtning, Direction and Strength of the Electric Discharge in. Der Stein der 
ll eisen, Sept., 1 p. 

l.vra, The Cloud Spot on. Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 1 p. 

Microscopic Test Objects. Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 1 p. 


Moon (the), An Excursion to. Der Stein der Weisen. Sept., 1 p. 
Urania Panorama in the Music Hall, New York. 


Organisms (Living). Variation in Functional Activity of. Edward Strasburger. 
Deutsche Rundschan, Sept.,20pp. Treats of functional adaptation to external 
conditions. 


Plants, The Elementary Life-expression of. Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 4 pp. 
Polymeter (The). Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 1 p. 

Railroad (the), History of. Alfred Bork. Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 3 pp. 
Sound, The Origin of. Der Stein der Weisen, Sept., 1 p. 


Speed, Table of Rates of. According to C. Flammarion. 
Sept., 1 p. 
Wire-Tramway. 


Der Stein der 
Andreas Fischer. Vom Fels zum Meer, 


Die Nation, Sept., 2 pp. 


Heinrich Roé liestermann’s Monats 


Gartenlaube, Leipzig, 


Describes the 


Der Stein der Weisen, 


Gartenlaude, Sept.,1 p. Illus. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


America, The Discovery of, by Christopher Columbus. 
Natural Science Association, Cloth, 75c. 

\inerica, The English Rediscovery and Colonization of. John B. and Marie A, 
Shipley. Natural Science Association, Cloth, $1.50. 

Autobiographia, or, The Story of a Life. Walt Whitman. Selected from His 
Prose Writings. Charles L. Webster & Co. Cloth, $1. 

Beauty, The Desire of. Being Indications of A®sthetic Culture. 
Ciuld. Harper & Bros. Cloth, 75c. 

Boys and Girls (Our), What To Do With. Sir G. Baden-Powell, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and Other Writers. Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. Cloth, 45c. 

Church (The) and the King: A Tale of England in the Days of Henry VIII. 
Mrs. Evelyn Everett Green. T. Nelson & Sons. Cloth, Illus., $1.75. 

Education as Related to Citizenship. The Rev. John W. Chadwick. D. 
Appleton & Co. Evolution Series. Paper, roc. 

Education from a National Standpoint. From the French of Alfred Fouillée. 
With a Preface by W. T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
1D. Appleton & Co. International Education Series. Cloth, $1.50. 

Election Law (The) of Penna., Being the Baker Ballot Bill, with an Index. T. 
& j. W. Johnson, Phila. Paper, asc. 

English Education in the Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Se.D., LL.D., Pres. Haverford College, D. Appleton & Co. 
cation Series. Cloth, $1.50. 


Englishman’s Haven. W. J. Gordon. 
T. 50, 


Fieid-Farings—A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky. Martha McCulloch 
Williams, Harper & Bros. Cloth, $:. 

Gulf and Glacier; or, the Percivalsin Alaska. Willis Boyd Allen. 
€o., Boston. Cloth, Illus., $:. 

Ice Age in North America, and Its Bearings upon the Antiquity of Man. G. 
Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.H. With an Agpeets on “ The Probable 
aoe Glaciation,’”’ by Warren Upham, F.G.S.A. . Appleton & Co, Cloth, 

lus., $s. 

In Old St. Stephens. Jeanie Drake. D. Appleton & Co. 

India, Longman’s School History of. G. W. Pope, D.D. 
& Co. ~Cioth, $1. 

Joshua Wray: A Novel. 


Harry Hakes, M.D. 


‘Theodore 


Isaac Sharpless, 
International Edu- 


D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, Iilus., 


D, Lothrop 


Paper, soc. 
Longmans, Green, 


Hans Stevenson Beattie. U. S. Book Co. Cloth, 
1.25. 
London. Walter Besant. Harper & Bros. Cloth, Illus., $3. 
Moral Instruction of Children. Felix Adler. D. Appleton & Co. Interna- 
tional Education Series. Cloth, $1.50. 


Moral Lge ne Elements of, Based on the Summa Theologia of St. Thomas 
Aguinas. John T. Elmendorf,S.T.D. James Pott & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 


New York, The Battle of. A Story for All Young People. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth, Illus., $1.50. 


Passing the Love of Women. Mrs. J. H. Needell. 


W. O. Stoddard. 


D. Appleton & Co, Paper, 

Poetry, The Art of: The Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau; 
with the Translations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame. Edited with Introd. and 
Notes by Albert S. Cook. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Presidential Elections, A History of. E. Stanwood. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

Race Problem (The) in the South. 
& Co, Evolution Series, Paper, roc. 


— of the Sunrise Lands. Clinton Scollard. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos- 
ton. loth, $:. 


¢ The Woman Who Dares. Ursula N. Gestefeld. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. Cloth, 
1.25. 


West (The) from a Car-Window. Richard Harding Davis. Harper Bros. Cloth., 
iius., 1.25. i 


Prof. Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. D. Appleton 
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Current EHvents. 





Wednesday, September 28. 


A motion to quash the indictment against Labor Commissioner Peck 1s 
argued at Albany; case adjourned until Monday..... The freight steamer 
H. M. Whitney, ot the Metropolitan Line, is sunk in Boston Harbor by coili- 
sion with the steamer Offoman,of the Warren Line...... The steamer Water- 


town 1s burned in Boston Harbor; a woman fatally injured...... Nancy 
Hanks trots a mile in 2.04, on a regulation track at Terre Haute..... In New 
York City, at a Republican mass-meeting at Cooper Union, speeches are 
made by Thomas C. Platt, Chauncéy M. Depew, and others...... Many 


steamers are released from quarantine, and come up to their city docks...... 
The Singer Sewing Machine Works at Elizabethport, N. J., are in great part 
destroyed by fire. 

In Hamburg, forty-nine new cases of cholera and thirty deaths are reported, 
in Paris, thirty-six cases and sixteen deaths; in Havre, four cases and three 
deaths; in St. Petersburg, eighteen cases and three deaths; no cases in Ber- 
 Weges Irish newspapers approve Mr. Morley’s proposal to inquire into the 
cases of evicted tenants...... Dr. Scott-Sanders, former proprieter of the Lyric 
Club, London, charged with forgeries to a large amount, is held for trial...... 
In Spain, a meeting of the Order of Jesuits to elect a new General is begun, 

Thursday, September 29. 


Mr. Cleveland leaves Buzzard’s Bay for New York...... The Regents of 
the University of the State of New York elect Vice-Chancellor Anson J. 
Upton to succeed Chancellor George William Curtis, deceased 
opens its 256th year with the largest attendance in its history 
are imprisoned by a “* cave-in’’ ina Michigan mine......General James W. 
Husted is buried at Peekskill...... In New York City, the Board of Alderman 
give out trolley franchises...... Bishop Potter, at the Diocesan Convention, 
rebukes the clergy for departing from the ritual. 

Stuart Knill is elected Lord Mayor of London; there was strong opposition 
to him because of his being a Catholic...... New cases of cholera are reported 
in Berlin ; chirty-six cases and eighteen deathsin Paris ; the disease is decreas- 
ing in Hamburg...... Anti-Parnellites issue a manifesto predicting the early 
—— of Home Rule and asking the Irishmen of America and Australia for 
aid, 

Friday, September 30. 


Sefior Lome, the new Spanish minister, is presented to PresidenteHarrison. 
cee €4'0 Senator Sherman speaks at North Fairfield, Ohio, on the issues of the 
pending campaign...... The report of the Superintendent of Banking for 1891 
shows an increase of over $4,200,000 in the receipts of the 415 building and 
loan associations of the State of New York...... The beneficial order of Social 
Guardians makes an assignment in Philadelphia...... The Democratic State 
Committee adjourns without naming a candidate for Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals...... In New York City, Mr. Cleveland is said to have advised 
against the running of a third city ticket by the anti-Tammany Democrats. 

The British Cabinet Council discusses the Irish eviction question...... It is 
announced that cholera has appeared in Odessa...... The Pan-Presbyterian 
Council at Toronto closes its session. 

Saturday, October 1. 


Nine members of the Homestead Advisory Board are arrested on charges 
of high treason...... The new steel steamer A /adama is launched at Baltimore. 

‘The public debt statement shows a reduction for the mon.h of Septem 

ber of $708,000...... Warrants are issued in Chicago for the arrest of John 
Cudahy and Austin J. Wright, charged with conspiracy to run a corner in 
a eee The text of the Chilian claims treaty is made public...... It is 
authoratively announced that Judge W. Q. Gresham intends to vote for 
Cleveland...... In New York City, insurance men protest against the intro- 
duction of the trolley street-car system below the Harlem...... Inspector 
Steers retires from the police force on a pension of $2,500. 

The British Cabinet decides not to occupy and annex Uganda...... The 
private bank of Schultz in Berlin fails with liabilities amounting to 30,000,000 
marks. 

Sunday, October 2. 


It is announced asa result of the school election in Faribault, Minn., that 
what is known as “ The Faribault Plan” is defeated...... It is announced 
that Mrs. Harrison is improving...... Dr. J. H. Douglas, General Grant's 
physician, dies in Washington...... The missing murderer of Dr. P. H. 
Cronin, of Chicago is said to be in the Oregon Penitentiary..... In New York 
City, many prominent Democrats call on Mr. Cleveland. 

» foes Renan, the distinguished French scholar and author, dies in 
a a -It is announced that cholera has broken out at Buda-Pesth....... 
Michael Davitt suggests the starting of a Land League in Great Britain, in 
opposition to the Irish landlord campaign. 
Monday, October 3. 


Secretary Foster notifies foreign governments that the International Mone- 
tary Conference will begin at Brussels on the 22d of November ‘our of 
the Homestead men arrested for treason give bail in the sum of $10,000 each ; 
two non-union men are murderously attacked while going home from the 
Carnegie Mills, and one of them beaten so badly that it is feared he will die; 
it is stated that the strike will be fought out by the Amalgamated Association, 
if it takes every cent of the $268,000 surplus of the National Lodge...... 
Edward S. Dann, whose defalcations wrecked the National Savings Bank, at 
Buffalo, dies at his home on Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, it is supposed from 
morphine taken with suicidal intent...... Samuel Longfellow, brother of the 
poet, dies in Portland...... A daring attempt is made to rob a bank in Erie, 
Pa, at midday; the cashier is shot in the face, but the robbers are captured. 
py te: n New York City, the robbery of a Broadway jewelry store 1s reported. 
ossees Columbia College opens with bright prospects......A young theatrical 
manager, unable to control his craving for strong drink, commits suicide. 

he New York Presbytery decides to begin the trial of Dr. Briggs on 
November oth. 


Cholera still raging in many parts of Russia; there are hundreds of deaths 


daily...... Lord Houghton, the new Viceroy of Ireland. makes his public 
entry into Dublin; he is received respectfully, but not enthusiastically...... 
Lord Tennyson is seriously ill...... Fifteen thousand Clyde shipbuilders are 


reported out of work. 
Tuesday, October 4. 
The New York State reapportionment cases are argued before the (¢ 


surt of 
Appeais at Albany..... In the Florida State Election the Democratic ticket 
is elected by about 20.000 mijority...... The second congress of the National 
Real Estate Convention convenes in Buffalo, and is welcomed in an address 
by the Governor..... The eighty-third annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions opens in Chicago..... Owing to an 


unfavorable change in the condition of Mrs. Harrison, itis belicved that the 
President will be unable to participate in the Columbian Ce!ebration in New 
York......In New York City, Mr. Cleveland addresses the convention of che 
National Association of Democratic Clubs at the Academy......Senator His- 
cock and Congressman Boutelle address a Republican mass meeting at Cooper 
Union...... Patrick Egan, United States Minister to Chili, arrives...... ‘The 
United States Court forthe District of New York hands down a decision to 
the effect that the Edison Company has the sole right to manufacture incan- 
descent lamps. 

It is announced that the United States has secured a coaling station at 
Samoa...... Lord Tennyson is believed to be dying...... Cholera is spreading 
in Buda-Pesth ; in Hamburg reports show 43 new cases and g deaths; in Paris, 
24 new cases and 12 deaths. 
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In Rapid Preparation. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


TANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. 


31.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 


ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


re SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 

Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 

1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, 2@. ¢., volume and page 

are given, 

3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

{. The most common meaning is given first. 

5. The work will contain a// the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and nearly 100,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


~) 


. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 

of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 

to the reader than any of the above. 

Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a Jarge and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


> ‘ial \dv; ‘e Offer 
Out Special Advance el 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it : 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, NEw YORK. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
‘hound in sheep), and herewith forward you ONE Dot- 
sn in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Stx* DoLuaRs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
ir. and you will return my money. 


S ea WETETICERELELEREEI LE 
P. Onvic ddan 006 606600000:66600006000066000600006880005408 
| aS eee eee State 


If you are asubscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 
Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 





“* No mere history,no matter how cleverly written it may be, will impress the imagination and 
memory of the average boy so effectively and indelibly as a good historical novel. . . . Asa 
eontribution to American historical literature, the educational value, as well as the absorbing interest 
of the ‘* Columbian Historical Novels,” is unquestionable.”—Tur STANDARD-UnNION, Brooklyn. 

“All American boys and girls ought to be especially well informed about Columbus and his 


discoveries, and now is a yood time to put such a volume as this [‘‘ Columbia,” see below] into their 
hands.’’—Tue CHurcH UNION, New York. 





THE 


COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR 
COUNTRY, FROM COLUMBUS DOWN TO 
THE PRESENT DAY, IN THE FORM 
OF TWELVE COMPLETE STORIES. 


+ + + + 
By JOHN R. MUSICK. 
+ + + + 
To be Published Bi-Monthly. Uniform Size and Style. 
With Historical Index to Each Vol. Profusely Illus- 
trated. r2mo, Cloth. Elegantly Bound. 
To be Completed in {@ Volumes. 


—_—eo———_ 


PRICE, PER VOL., AS ISSUED, $!.50. 


EACH VOLUME AND STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY: 


I. COLUMBIA; A Story of the Discovery of America. 
351 pp. 


\ II. ESTEVAN; A Story of the Spanish Conquests. 
399 pp. 


o of THE SERIES. * 
It may seem an impossible task to write the history of the United States, making it valuable as 
a history and at the same time interesting as a romance ; but the plan adopted by the author in this 
series is both practical and novel. From Columbus down to the present day, if divided into the 
ordinary period of human life, makes twelve lifetimes or ages ; and by studying each of these life- 
times or ages, one may discover that the spirit of the age or time changes in about forty years. The 
author having deduced these facts by careful study of history, gives to each period a separate exist- 








‘| ence in the form of a complete story, and yet cleverly links them all together to make the whole 


series a correct and united history, and at the same time a fascinating romance. 

The Historical Divisions are: 1st. Age of Discovery ; 2d. Conquest ; 3d. Bigotry; 4th. Coloniza- 
tion ; 5th. Reason ; 6th. Tyranny; 7th. Superstition; 8th. Contention of Powers for Supremacy : 
9th. Independence ; 10th. Liberty Established ; 11th. Supremacy Abroad ; 12th. Union. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of; Vol. VIII. Braddock: A Story of the French and 


America. Indian Wars. 
Vol. Il. Estevan: A Story of the Spanish Conquests. | Vol. IX. Independence: A Story of the American 


Vol. Ill. St. Augustine: A Story of the Huguenots. Revolution. 

Vol. IV. Pocahontas: A Story of Virginia. Vol. X. Sustained Honor: A Story of the War of 

Vol. V. The Pilgrims: A Story of Massachusetts. 1812. 

Vol. VI. A Century too Soon: A Story of Bacon’s| Vol. XI. Humbled Pride: A Story of the Mexican 
Rebellion. War. 

VolVIL. The Witch of Salem; or, Credulity Run | Vol. XII. Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion, 
Mad. and of Events Down to the Present Day 





‘*A remarkable contribution to American Litera- ‘*We have perused the 350 pages of this exquisit 
ture.”’—Current Literature, New York. volume Columbia **] with an interest which we had 

“Of exceeding great interest to all readers."—s/. thought could not again be awakened by its subject 
Louis Republic. — {t is full of charming matter, and must find en 





**Mr. Musick stands in the front rank of prominent 
American authors.’’"—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

‘‘Tmagination enters into the narrative, and reports 
conversations at courts, at convents, and on shipboard. 
but it plays no pranks with biography and history, and 
it takes no liberties with accepted facts. It makes on 
the mind no erroneous or extravagant impressions. 
Whatever characters or scenes are the creation of the 
author, they in no wise discredit the genuineness of 
the historical annals, which are presented with con- 
scientious fidelity."—Home Journal, New York. 


tranced readers among both the old and the young 
. . . All American boys and girls ought to be es 
pecially well informed about Columbus and his discover 
ies, and now isa good time to put such a volume as 
this into their hands.”"—7'he Church Union, New York 


**We have found ‘ Columbia’ a tonic to our flagging 
manhood, a reminder of the heroism in the race, but 
latent in the most of individuals, and an incentive to 
a better and less selfish use of the Divinity that makes 
us human. We thank Mr. Musick for the new 
inspiration.’’— Christian Leader, Boston 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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«Sound Suggestions.” 
— Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 


Before an fludienee ; 
Or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


Talks to the Students of the Univers:'; of St. Andrews 
and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 Cents. Post-free. 








“It knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”’ 
—New York Evangelist. 


‘*It is replete with practical sense and sound sug- 
gestions.”’—Prof. /. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 


**We advise every public speaker to read at least the 
opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.”"— 
Literary World. 

‘““HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. . . . Gives suggestions that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence men.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


** How many beautiful stories of the advice gives by 
actors and orators he spoils! How many beautiful 
bubbles he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decided!y witty 
and philosophical.’ —National Baftist. 

**T shall recommend it to our three schools of elocu- 
tion. It is capital, familiar, and racy. and profoundly 
philosophical.’’—/os. 7. Duryea, D.D. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





There is nothing in a phy- 
sician’s life that gives him 
more satisfaction than seeing 
the prompt effect of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil in 
bringing back plumpness and 
color to thin and pale chil- 
dren. 

“Poor baby!” Everybody 
sees the sad picture. Noone 
but the physician appreciates 
it. He knows what dangers 
threaten thin children. 

Let us send you a book 


about thinness. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
eil—all druggists everywhere do, 1, 
53 




















Biblical Lights 
and 


Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten 
thousand illustrations 
and thirty thousand cross 
references, consisting of 
fact, incident and _ re- 
markable declarations 
taken from the Bible; 
for the use of those in 
every profession who, for 
illustrative purposes, de- 
sire ready access to the 
numerous incidents and 
striking statements con- 
tained in the Bible—stu- 
dents, teachers, public 
speakers, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and others, as also 
for the family library. 
Prepared by Rev. Charles 
E. Little (author of ‘‘ His- 
torical Lights,” etc.). 
“Topics are taken from 
the domains of religion, 
philosophy, science, art, 
social life, and politics. 
. . « Has great value for 
educated persons in 
every calling.” —National 
Baptist, Phila, Royal 8vo, 
620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4; 
Library Sheep, $5. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Publish- 
ers, 18-20 Astor Place, 
New York. 








Ludlow'’s Concentric Chart of History. 


A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


TuIs unique device, il- 
lustrated and patented 
by James Lup.ow, D.D., 
gives ata glance the sep- 


h Ae 
i=l af PARKA arateand contemporaneous 
History of each Centur;;, an- 


HT ee | " 

i u i wi 4 cient and modern. Price, $2, 

Es m f postage free. 
Z It consists of 19 fan-shaped 
; segments of stout cardboard, 1( 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each segment 
represents the history of a coun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
circles. Between the circles are 
given,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared.@ The 
device isan important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
cal events, and in either a general or 
special study of the history of the world. 


Itgives the separate and contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden. Denmark, yah 4 Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
India, Egypt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Roman Empire, Ancient Art, An- 
cient Literature, etc., etc. 


** Admirable in design, skillful in execution, accurate in detail.”—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 

“ A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
relations of time and of cause and effect.”—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.’’—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








Novel. Unique. 
Accurate. 



















Analytical 
Bible 
Roneordanee. 


wWAnnes 


Young’s great ‘ Ana- 
lytical Concordance to 
the B.ble ’”’—designed for 
the simplest reader of the 
English Bible — exhibit 
311,000 references; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s Concor- 
dance by 118,000; marks 
30,000 various readings in 
New Testament, and con- 
tains over 70,000 Greek 
and Hebrew original 
words — all analytically 
arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s 
has not one—a lack greatly 
lessening its usefulness to 
the critical scholar), to- 
gether with other origi- 
nal and highly valuable 
features. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon says: ‘ Cru- 
den’s Concordance is 
child’s play compared 
with this gigantic produc- 
tion.’ One large vol. 4to. 
printed on heavy paper. 
Price, in stout cloth bind- 
ing, $5.00, transportation 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Co., Publishers, 18-20 
Astor place, New York. 








